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Part If 


= HERE is the conclud- 
ing section of the discussion of power in 
South America, begun in the April 10 
issue of this magazine. 


FEW SOUTH AMERICAN countries 
equal Peru in hydroelectric power re- 
sources that can be developed easily in 
large units. In recent years, Peru has 
shown an active interest in such develop- 
ments. 

In 1943, the Government formed the 
Santa Corporation, patterned after the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the United 
States, to carry out projects for power 
development, irrigation, and the estab- 
lishment of a port and industrial area 
at Chimbote. Included in these projects 
were the construction of a hydroelectric 
plant on the Rio Santa at Canon del Pato 
and another on the Rio Rimac near Lima, 
both of which were scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1951. Active construction on 
the former began in 1943, and the dam, 
diversion canal, and plant structures 
were practically completed in June 1949. 
The ultimate capacity of the plant will 
be 150,000 kilowatts, but it is expected 
that the plant will start operations in 
April 1951 with an initial development 
of 50,000 kilowatts. 

The hydroelectric station on the Rio 
Rimac, to be known as Mayopampa, is 
planned for an initial development of 
42,000 kilowatts and an ultimate capacity 
of 63,000 kilowatts. Construction of the 
hydro works and plant structures is 
under contract to a Danish firm. The 
greater portion of the tunnel, which is 
over 8 miles long, has been completed, 
and work on the penstock and plant 
structure is well advanced. The gener- 
ating equipment, as well as materials 
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for power distribution, is under con- 
tract to be supplied by Swiss firms. This 


plant was originally scheduled to com- 
mence operations in late 1950 or early 
1951, but, because of difficulties involved 
in its financing, the date has been 
deferred to 1952. 

Hydroelectric plants in Peru accounted 
for 67.6 percent of the country’s total 
installed capacity in 1945; thermal plants 
comprised the remaining 32.4 percent. 
However, thermal plants accounted for 
56 percent of the total number of 592 
power centrals operating in the country 
in that year. 

Water power is obtainable, or may be 
developed, in appreciable amounts in 
practically every one of the 23 Depart- 
ments in Peru. Besides possessing great 
hydro potential, Peru is also rich in fuels 
that can be utilized for the operation 
of thermal plants in the generation of 
electric energy. 

Peru is primarily an agricultural 
country. Petroleum and derivatives, 
gold, silver, copper, vanadium, lead, and 
zine are the principal minerals exported, 
while the chief crop exports are cotton 
and sugar. Obviously, the Republic can- 
not be classified as an industrial coun- 
try, and therefore, notwithstanding the 
great sources of hydroelectric energy 
potential in Peru, estimated at 6,400,000 
horsepower, comparatively little of that 
energy has been developed to date. Dur- 
ing the war years limitations on the ex- 
port of plant equipment retarded any 
major development, and emphasis was 
placed on preparations for the future, 
chiefly centering around the Canon del 
Pato and Rio Rimac projects mentioned 
above. 


Production and Consumption of 
Power 

Approximately 40 percent of the total 
power production of Peru is generated 
in the Department of Lima, where pro- 
duction increased from 60,100,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1922 to 199,900,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1944. The Lima Light & 
Power Co., which supplies electricity to 
the Department of Lima, reports that 
electric energy produced approximately 
255,990,000 kilowatt-hours in 1947 and 


293,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1948. 
Eighty-four percent of all electricity gen- 
erated in the country is produced in the 
Departments of Lima, Junin, and La 
Liberdad, which comprise the industrial 
area of Peru. 

Statistics of the Lima Light & Power 
Co. for 1947 indicate that 9.7 percent 
more energy was consumed during that 
year than in 1946. Consumption of 
power in 1946 and 1947 approximated 
193,000,000 kilowatt-heurs and 213,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, respectively. Of 
the total power consumed in 1947, 33,- 
400,000 kilowatt-hours were utilized for 
domestic lighting purposes; 45,500,000 
kilowatt-hours for the operation of 
domestic electrical appliances; 90,600,- 
000 kilowatt-hours for industrial uses; 
17,500,000 kilowatt-hours for public 
lighting, and transportation facilities 
consumed 26,100,000 kilowatt-hours. 
The peak load of 54,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1947 exceeded that of 1946, when a 
peak load of 49,700 kilowatt-hours was 
reached. 


Hydroelectric Potential 


There is perhaps no other single area 
in the Western Hemisphere which, for 
its size, equals the Peruvian Andes in 
potential hydroelectric power resources. 
The melting snows and glaciers, com- 
bined with the heavy rains on the high 
plateaus and slopes, provide abundant 
water which flows to the arid lands along 
the coast and to the Amazon Basin from 
altitudes of 13,000 to 20,000 feet above 
sea level. However, most of the poten- 
tial power is found on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes where there is more vege- 
tation and a better seasonal distribution 
and run-off. Here, also, are seven major 
river systems of considerable length that 
flow toward the Amazon. 

According to the U. S. Geological 
Survey, the total capacity of hydroelec- 
tric power plants in Peru was estimated 
at 275,000 horsepower (205,012 kilo- 
watts) in 1947, while the total potential 
horsepower of the country, based on 
ordinary minimum flow, was 6,400,000. 

Figures extracted from data compiled 
by the Technical Electric Service of 
the Peruvian Government, covering the 
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year 1940, show the installed capacity of 
hydroelectric plants to be 143,472 kilo- 
watts or 67.61 percent of the country’s 
total installed capacity. 


Thermal Plants 


Although, of the country’s total power 
resources, hydroelectric plants have the 
larger installed capacity, thermally oper- 
ated plants are greater in number. In 
1945, there were 336 thermal plants oper- 
ating in Peru compared with 251 hydro- 
electric centrals. The total installed 
capacity in each group that year was 
74,325 kilowatts and 145,420 kilowatts, 
respectively. 


Sources of Thermal Power 


As noted in an earlier phase of this 
discussion, Peru is rich in fuels that 
can be utilized for thermally operated 
prime movers in the generation of elec- 
tricity. 

Oil is used in the majority of the ther- 
mally operated plants. Owing to the 
isolation and general difficulties of ac- 
cess to Peruvian coal deposits, as well 
as the lack of markets (not only because 
of the generally poor grade of the coal 
but also the competition from other 
cheaper fuels, principally petroleum), 
coupled with the transportation costs 
and other costs involved in coal produc- 
tion, very little has been done to develop 
this resource. A minimum amount of 
Peruvian coal is being used for the gen- 
eration of electricity. 

On some of the larger cotton planta- 
tions, the cottonseed hulls are used to 
fire steam boilers for the generation of 
electricity. 


Colombia 


TWO-THIRDS of Colombia’s population 
of more than 10,500,000 persons are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, and the 
country boasts of more than 1,000,000 
farms. However, among the South 
American countries, Colombia is im- 
portant industrially, and as of June 30, 
1945, the total capital investment in in- 
dustry was 399,940,643 pesos. The total 
value of industrial production for the 
12-month period ended on the same date 
was 641,081.490 pesos, according to the 
Industrial Census completed by the 
Colombian Comptroller General. Tex- 
tiles, sugar, beer, leather and hides, 
petroleum products, clothing, and to- 
bacco comprised the principal industrial 
commodities. 

The capital city, Bogota, located high 
in the Andes, and Medellin, in the valley 
of the Magdalena River, are the country’s 
chief industrial centers. 

Shortage of electrical power is one of 
the most serious obstacles to Colombia’s 
industrial expansion, especially in the 
Cali area. 

During 1948, all of the major Colom- 
bian cities, with the exception of Barran- 
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quilla, suffered from electric power 
shortages. The rapid increase in urban 
populations throughout the country 
during the past 8 years has resulted in 
the construction of factories and the sub- 
sequent demand for industrial workers. 
Several large factories in Medellin as 
well as in Bogota have been forced to 
install their own power plants because 
the municipal power supply was insuffi- 
cient. Rationing of electricity during 
certain months of the year was common 
in both Medellin and Bogota, and the 
installation of electric stoves in certain 
cities was prohibited. 

Plans were made in 1948 for consider- 
able electrical expansion in Colombia, 
and actual construction work has begun 
on several plants. It is anticipated, on 
the basis of studies made by the Bogota 
power company, that the power require- 
ments of that city and environs will be 
increased by 1957 to 83,000 kilowatts, as 
compared with the 36,000 kilowatts reg- 
istered in 1948. The Bogota power plant 
is reported to be so overloaded that it 
is producing 25 percent more power than 
the plant was intended to produce. 

According to a report by the U. S. 
Geological Survey released in 1947, the 
potential water-power resources of 
Colombia approximate 5,400,000 horse- 
power. 

The National Institute for the Utiliza- 
tion of Waters and Development of Elec- 
tric Power (Instituto Nacional de 
Aprovechamiento de Aguas y Fomento 
Eléctrico) was created by Decree 428, on 
April 25, 1947, “for the purpose of carry- 
ing out surveys or investigations for 
hydroelectric and irrigational develop- 
ments; construct the works contemplated 
in the .. . studies when they are self- 
supporting, . . . assist financially, and 
assist enterprises of the Departments or 
municipalities already established or to 
be established, lending up to 40 percent 
of the value of the improvements or in- 
stallations projected.” 

The National Institute released a re- 
port in August 1949 under the heading 


TABLE 6. 


Populatio 


(estimated 





“General Information on Electrification 
and Irrigation” for submission to the | 
Economic Mission of the Internationa] 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop. 
ment, in which comparative data are 
given regarding the electric-power sup. 
ply in the cities of Medellin and Bogota, 
These figures are presented in table 5, 


TABLE 5.—Electric Supply of Medellin ang 
Bogota, 1949 
Item Medellin Bogota 
Installed ¢ pacity 
ydroelectric.._ kilowatts 51, 200 39, 000 
lhermal do 1, 800 654i 
lotal generating capacity — ge, 
kilowatt 3, OOO 45 wi) 
Maximum load do 42, 000 35, 95 
Energy generated | 
kilowatt-hour 53. 000. 000 | 153, 156. 00 
Load factor percent 78.8 | 40 ¢ 
Energy sold_.kilowatt-hour 211, 600, 000 | 125, 166, 00K 
Percentage lost in transmis- oe 
sion and distribution 16.4 | 18 
A verage revenue per kilowatt | 
hour - $0. 0193 $0. 0434 
Number of consumers 42, 2¢ 62, 5 
Average consumption per 
consumer kilowatt-hours , OOK 2 00 
Percentage increase in con y 
sumers over preceding year 8. § £ 
Estimated urban population 250, 000 530, 000 
A verag 


e demand per capita 
watt 


Obtained by dividing maximum demand by popu 


Table 6, which shows the estimated 
urban and rural population of the various 
Departments of Colombia and the in- 
stalled capacity in each Department, is 
also taken from the above-mentioned 
report. 

Colombia has a total of 447 public util- 
ity plants, 352 (73.3 percent) of which are 
hydroelectric and the remaining 95 (26.7 
percent) are thermally operated. The 
total installed capacity of the plants in 
1949 approximated 208,500 kilowatts, with 
152,780 kilowatts representing hydroelec- 
tric installations and 55,720 kilowatts 
thermal. A break-down of the plants of 
the various sizes in each Department is 
shown in table 7. These figures were 
published in August 1949 by the National 
Water Utilization and Electric Develop- 
ment Institute. 


Population, and Installed Capacity of Electric Plants in Colombia, 1949 


Installed capacity per 


Installed capita (watts 





Department capacity (in 
kilowatts 
Urban Rural Total Urban Rural 
Antioquia 404, 100 1, 054, 700 1, 458, 800 59, 439 14 4] 
Atlantico 348, 000 44, 800 392. 800) 22. O18 ( ah 
Bolivar 427, 400 592, 600 1, 020, 000 3,479 8 { 
Boyaca 50, 400 736, 300 786, 700 9.153 { 
Caldas 342, 900 72 1, 068, 100 19, 720 s 18 
Cauca 48, 500) 396, 600 145, 100 2 773 57 ' 
Cundinamarca 508, 000 935. 300 1. 443, 300 1 207 101 Sf 
Huila 58, 800 179, 000 237, 800 1. 575 97 
Magdalena 195, 200 252, 500 147, 700 , 100 16 | 
Narino__. 92, 100 162, 700 554. 800 2 126 a" 4 
N. de Santander 108, 100 317, 300 425, 400 1, 390 {] ] 
Santander 142, 800 600, 800 743, 600 10, 144 7] If 
Tolima 158, 700 569, 300 728, 0) $131 f 
Valle de] Cauca_.. 423, 200 543, 000 966, 200 § 339 { 19 
Choco 39, 700 73, 600 113. 300 923 74 26 
Intendencias y Comisaria 15, 100 169, 300 184, 400 SS] 5 
Total 3, 363, 000 7, 653.000 | 11,016, 000 208, 500 
= 
Source: Report of National Water Utilization and Electric Development Institute, Colombia, August, 1949. 
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TABLE 7.—Public-Utility Power Plants in Colombia, 1949 


Department 


500- 


Installed capacity, in kilowatts 


Total 


| 
| 
| | | ¢ 5, | 
1-100 | 100-250, 250-500] itn | '3iiy | 2,000- | ‘and kilo- | Hydro | Thermal 
. [oe | 4 over watts | 

albnedintll Sees ence 

= | 
Antioquia | 3,054} 1,435 550 | 1,400 | 53, 000 59, 439 | 57, 639 | 1,800 
Atlantico 220 133 | | 21,665 | 22,018 |-.-- | 22, 018 
Bolivar 572; 240 | 667 | 2, 000 | 3,479 | 3, 479 
Boyaca...- 665 448 | 1,040 | 2, 153 | 2, 122 | 31 
Caldas. 1,092 | 2,411 | 350 | | 4,576 | | 11,300 19,729 | 19, 485 | 244 
Cauca..- 373 | 800} 1,600 | | 2,773 | 2,728 | 45 
Cundinamarca } 1,197 598 75 | 3, 137 | | 45,500} 51,3071 44,117 | 7, 190 
Huila } 300 | 475 | 800 1, 575 | 775 | 800 
Magdalena 234 374 736 | 1,751 | | 3, 100 | 90 3, 010 
Narino 334 692 | 1,100 | | 2, 126 | , 2) | es 
N, de Santander 556 230 | 1,204 | | 2,400 4, 390 1, 990 | 2, 400 
Santander-- 52 372 320 1, 360 7,500 | ‘10, 144 | 2, 570 | 7, 574 
Tolima 472 07 324 546 | 2, 282 4,131 | 4,057 | 74 
Valle... 932 150 264 | 2, 284 1, 052 | 13,650 | 18,332 | 11, 880 | 6, 452 
Choco 55 368 2, 500 2, 923 | 2, 500 | 423 
Intedencias y Comisarias 210 671 | 881 | 701 180 
Total 10,863 | 7, 958 3, 990 9, 316 16,858 | 6,900 }152,615 | 208, 500 152, 780 5, 720 
Percentage of total 5.2 3.8 1.9 4.5} 8.1 3.3 | 73.2 100. 0 | 73.3 | 26.7 
Number of plants 342 53 12 | 12 | 13 3 | 12 | 447 | 352 | 95 

. -~ ly var 
As mentioned previously, various proj- Uruguay 


ects are planned or under way for the 
country’s electrification expansion. One 
of these schemes is the 80,000,000-peso 
Rio Grande power project near Medellin, 
which calls for the installation of four 
power plants along the Rio Grande 
River. The first of these plants is ex- 
pected to be in operation by the close of 
1950, producing an estimated 75,000 kilo- 
watts. During 1948, new projects de- 
signed to increase Bogota’s power supply 
progressed very satisfactorily. In April 
of that year the third unit of 10,000 kilo- 
watts was put into service in the Central 
Hidroelectrico de El Salto, Bogota’s prin- 
cipal source of electric energy. This 
newly installed equipment has mate- 
rially reduced the transmission and 
distribution losses previously suffered by 
the Bogota power company. The 70,000- 
kilowatt Anchicaya power project which 
is to be constructed near Cali is still in 
the planning stage. Completion of the 
Lebrija hydroelectric project, which was 
begun in 1947, is expected in 1951, if 
satisfactory financial arrangements can 
be made. 


Petroleum Production 


Colombia ranks among the _ three 
largest petroleum-producing countries 
of South America. It is surpassed by 
Venezuela and has an average produc- 
tion about equal to that of Argentina. 
Production of petroleum in Colombia 
during the period 1940-48 was as follows: 


Year Barrels 

1940 - . 25, 593, 000 
el .... —? _. 24, 553, 000 
1942 __ ees _. 10, 487, 000 
1943 ___ anhel a _ 13, 261, 000 
1944 ___ _. 22, 291, 000 
19451 _ _ 22, 825, 000 
1946 ___. 22, 118, 000 
1947 ___ . 25, 882, 000 
1948 2 __ bic hibtenete _ 23, 792, 000 


‘Figures 1940-45, The World Almanac, 


1948 
*Consular reports. 
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URUGUAY’S' FIRST electric - power 
plant was installed in 1885; street light- 
ing was introduced the following year, 
and private homes have been wired for 
electric lighting since 1887. Ten years 
later, in 1897, the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment acquired the electric-power in- 
dustry which until that time had been 
operated by private interests. Today, 
the complete monopoly of not only all 
electric services but also telephone serv- 
ices in the Republic is under the juris- 
diction of the Administraci6én General 
de las Usinas Eléctricas y los Teléfonos 
del Estado (UTE). The Board of Direc- 
tors of this organization is appointed by 
the President of the Republic, who must 
approve changes in rates, as well as 
financial and other transactions of this 
body. 

The Republic of Uruguay, although 
one of the smaller, is among the most 
progressive countries of South America. 
About one-third of its population of 
2,281,000 (1946) resides in the capital 
city, Montevideo, which is also the coun- 
try’s industrial center. 


First Hydroelectric Plant 


In the past, Uruguay had been largely 
dependent upon imported fuels for the 
generation of electricity, and the first 
public-utility hydroelectric plant was 
inaugurated only 3 years ago, in 1946. 
This plant was built at the site of the 
dam, Rincon del Bonete, on the Rio 
Negro which forms the border of the 
Departments of Tacuarembo and Du- 
razno. During the first year of the 
plant’s operation, it supplied 35 percent 
of the total power consumed in the Mon- 
tevideo area, and also fed the two most 
important high-voltage transmission 
lines to the interior of the Republic. At 
that time only one turbine of 32,000- 
kilowatt capacity was in operation. The 
plant’s second turbine of like capacity 
was installed in 1947, and the third a 


year later. In January 1949, the plant 
was completed with the inauguration of 
the fourth turbine, which raised the 
plant’s total installed capacity to 
128,000 kilowatts. 

Other hydroelectric projects have 
been planned, and some of them are 
already under construction, among 
the most important of which is the Salto 
Grande on the Uruguay River. The 
Governments of Uruguay and Argentina 
have agreed to build a dam and inter- 
national bridge on the Uruguay River 
at the rapids of Salto Grande at an 
estimated cost of approximately 400,000,- 
000 Argentine pesos. The cost will be 
shared equally by both Governments. 
An Uruguayan Technical Commission, 
appointed in 1947, is working in close 
cooperation with a similar Argentine 
Commission in studying the hydroelec- 
tric possibilities at the rapids. 

During 1947, bids were called for in 
connection with the building of a con- 
crete dam on the Arroyo Canelon 
Grande to furnish electricity to the ad- 
jacent area as well as to irrigate ap- 
proximately 24,710 acres. The volume 
of water to be held by the dam will be 
approximately 30,000,000 cubic meters. 
It is to be noted in this connection that 
inasmuch as the Canelon Grande is one 
of the main tributaries of the Santa 
Lucia River, the source of Montevideo’s 
water supply, it has been thought that a 
third of the water reserves normally held 
by the proposed dam could be used to 
supplement the city’s water supply dur- 
ing times of drought. 

At the present time the Direccién de 
Hidrografia, of the Ministry of Public 
Works, is considering a comprehensive 
plan for power and irrigation benefits to 
various Departments of the country. 

Available records of electric-power 
production in Uruguay, while conflicting, 
indicate a growth from an annual pro- 
duction of approximately 160,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1935 to more than 
350,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1946. Fuel 
shortages during the war years seriously 
retarded production, and at times im- 
ports of coal and petroleum were so 
restricted that corn was burned as fuel. 
The total electrical energy distributed in 
Montevideo in 1947 was reported as 
385,591,000 kilowatt-hours, and it is 
estimated that power consumption in 
that area represents about 90 percent of 
the country’s total. 

It is estimated that since December 
31, 1946, electrical services have in- 
creased by approximately 5 percent in 
all of Uruguay. On the above date, 
there were a total of 301,904 consumers 
of electricity in the Republic, 215,540 of 
which were located in Montevideo, and 
the remainder, 86,364, were scattered 
throughout the interior of the country. 

Plans have been drawn up by engineers 
of the Administraci6n General de las 
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Usinas Eléctricas y los Teléfonos del 
Estado (UTE), the Government entity 
furnishing telephone and electrical serv- 
ices in Uruguay, for the extension of 
their high-power lines westward from 
Montevideo toward Colonia. This proj- 
ect was scheduled to be completed by 
January 1950, and will join lines now in 
service from Rosario to supply energy for 
the factories in the area. 


Venezuela 


ALTHOUGH abundant reserves of 
petroleum, coal, forest products, and 
water power lie within the borders of 
Venezuela, seventh largest country in 
South America, the nation is neverthe- 
less dependent upon foreign sources for 
many of its raw materials and consumer 
items. 

In past years various economic hin- 
drances have prevented Venezuela from 
developing its industrial and agricultural 
possibilities. The lack of electrical fa- 
cilities has been one of the country’s 
greatest handicaps, and the realization 
of this need finally culminated in a defi- 
nite plan. As a temporary measure, un- 
til such time as an interconnection of 
large power centrals can be made, small 
Diesel plants are being erected all over 
the country. Two years of intense work 
in this connection increased the number 
of towns electrified from 319 in 1945 to 
606 at the close of 1947. Although the 
total capacity installed may be consid- 
ered as rather small (about 5,000 kilo- 
watts), the real significance of the work 
accomplished lies in the number of towns 
now enjoying the advantages of electric- 
ity. This point was emphasized in the 
1948 Report to Congress by the Minister 
of Development when he said in part 
“. . . the use of electricity has extended 
over the national territory, creating the 
starting point for the general develop- 
ment of consumption.” 

As stated above, the installation of 
small plants is only a temporary expe- 
dient. However, the transmission and 
distribution lines have been designed in 
such a way that they will be capable of 
giving good service for many years to 
come and will form an integral part of 
the country’s larger electrification pro- 
gram. Although the extensive installa- 
tion of small plants is not economical, 
the end justified the means, in the case 
of Venezuela, as is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing quotation outlining the results of 
the plan (this is also an excerpt from 
the above-mentioned report presented to 
Congress by the Minister of Develop- 
ment) : 

1. An economy over primitive systems of 
illumination. 

2. An elevation in the standard of living 
in a way that will activate our production 
capacity. 

3. A market for the power that will be 


produced by the large plants of the general 
electrification plan. 
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Distribution of Installed Capacity 


Hydroelectric plants comprised 22.20 
percent of Venezuela’s installed capacity 
in 1948. The remaining 77.80 percent 
of installed capacity was composed of 
steam and Diesel-operated centrals, of 
which plants operated by oil companies 
comprised 39.98 percent. 

During 1948, distribution of installed 
capacity by States, in percentages, was 
as follows: Zulia, 39.62; Federal District, 
19.81; Monagas, 8.45; Bolivar, 5.55; 
Aragua, 5.17; Miranda, 4.90; Carabobo, 
3.10; Sucre, 2.25; Tachira, 2.05; Trujillo, 
1.95; Lara, 1.42—and others together to- 
tal 5.73 percent. 

A comparison of the total installed 
capacity in kilowatts in 1945 and 1947 
and the additional kilowatts that were 
being installed in 1947, is presented in 
table 8. 


TABLE 8.—IJnstalled Capacity of Venezuelan 
States, 19 V5) 47 
{In kilowatts 
Unde r cor 
Stats 1945 1947 struction 
in 1947 
Federal District 35, 333 410, 333 15, 000 
Anzoategul 13, 190 15, 202 
Apure 163 293 
Aragua c 10, 230 10, 459 15, 000 
Barinas. _ - 179 420) 
Bolivar. 9, 596 9, 927 
Cojedes 1, 159 1, 231 
Carabobo 7,734 7, 940 
Falcon 1,139 1,411 
Guarico_. 1,519 2, O89 1 
Lara 2,011 2, 258 
Merida 1, 278 2,012 
Miranda &, 756 9, 374 On) 
Monagas 15, 312 27, 270 
Nueva Esparta 74 RAO 
Portuguesa 52S 758 
Sucre 1, 347 3, O72 
Tachira 1, 962 §, 339 1, 000 
Trujillo 2,718 2, 810 |_. 
Yaracuy. 1, 667 1, 900 150 
Zulia 70, 000 70, 658 7, 00 
Delta Amacuro 60 120 ; 
Amazonas 1l4 
Total : 186, 455 214, 770 40, 043 


SOURCE: Report presented to Congress by the Vene- 
zuelan Minister of Development, 1948 
Production 

There are no complete or recent statis- 
tics on the production of electric power 
in Venezuela. Partial statistics, however, 
indicate that the production of the 25 
principal power companies operating in 
the country in 1945 was about 208,823,000 
kilowatt-hours. Official figures (1946) 





covering the power produced in the Feq. 
eral District and the adjacent State of 
Miranda indicate an increase annually 


as follows: 

Year Kilowatt-hours 
1942 100, 278, 009 
1943 104, 754, 009 
1944_ 112, 465, 009 
1945_. 125, 721, 009 
1946. 143, 000, 009 


Planned Expansion 


A well-known United States firm of 
consulting engineers has been employed 
by the Venezuelan Government to make 
a detailed and complete study of the 
country’s electric-power requirements. 
Among the projects undertaken by the 
firm is a special survey of the falls of 
the Caroni River at the point where it 
joins the Orinoco River. This site js 
located at a considerable distance from 
the well-populated and industrial areas 
of the country. However, it is reported 
that one of the large aluminum manvw- 
facturers is very much interested in this 
project. 

The population and industrialization 
of Caracas have increased to such an 
extent in recent years that a great strain 
has been placed on the electric generat- 
ing equipment in that city. The power 
shortage is further aggravated during 
the dry seasons. In the first 9 months 
of 1948 black-outs were occasionally en- 
forced, and rationing of energy was ; 
effected. Extensions to plant capacity 
somewhat relieved the power shortage 
toward the end of that year. 


New Plants 


New power plants of 10,000 kilowatts 
or over, both steam and hydroelectric, 
which are now being constructed in 
Venezuela, are listed in table 9. In ad- 
dition to these plants, there are a number 
of smaller power projects (under 10,000 
kilowatts) under construction or in the 
process of survey. 


Water-Power Potential 

The potential of Venezuela's water 
power, 4,300,000 horsepower based on 
ordinary minimum flow, is the fourth 
highest of the countries of South Amer- 





Taste 9.—Venezuelan Power Projects Under Devclopment in 1949, of 10,000 Kilowatts 
i? 
L — ; - F ol evel yment 
kil f 
Maracay-. 15,000 | Steam Under construction 
Caracas 10, 000 Diesel | 
Arrecife ! 10, 000 Steam ( 
Caroni Falls 50, 000-200, 00K Hyar I 
Pueblo Viejo (Lake Ma 10, 060 Stean Under 
Do.4 10, 000 j Pre 
Amuay 20), 000 Ur 
his plant is being constructed by the Compafifa Anénima La Elect ie Caraca I tric power to | 
Caracas. 


his isa hy 


the Orinoco Ri 


* This plant 


‘ This plant is 


is being constructed by a petroleum company. 
to be constructed by a petroleum company for its new refinery on the Paraguana Peninsula. 
Sorrce: Report No. 290, American Embassy, Caracas, Venezuela, June 10, 1949. 


iroelectric project to be constructed on the falls of the Ca River, a short distance from where it joins 
ver 


| 
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ica, according to a 1947 report of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, which further gives 
the total installed capacity of the coun- 
try’s hydroelectric power plants in that 
year as 15,000 horsepower, or 11,182.5 
kilowatts. 


Sources of Thermal Power 


Venezuela is at present the second 
largest producer and the largest exporter 
of crude petroleum in the world, An- 
nual production of this fuel in 1940, 
1945, and 1948 was, respectively, 186,- 
454,000 barrels, 323,415,000 barrels, and 
490,015,593 barrels. In November 1948, 
daily production of crude petroleum 
reached an all-time high of approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 barrels. During that 
year, 54 fields were producing as com- 
pared with 45 fields in 1947. The Lake 
Maracaibo basin contributes the largest 
percentage of output for the country. 

Three refineries and seven topping 
plants are in operation in the country, 
with two new refineries under construc- 
tion on the Paraguana Peninsula in 
northwestern Venezuela and one at 
Puerto La Cruz. A 24-26-inch pipe line 
about 143.5 miles in length, with a daily 
capacity of 325,000 barrels, has recently 
been completed from Lake Maracaibo to 
the Paraguana Peninsula. 

Coal is not an important fuel in 
Venezuela, and, with the exception of the 
manufacture of bricks and lime, it is 
seldom used in industry. Total average 
annual consumption of coal and coke in 
Venezuela approximates 14,000 tons and 
20,000 tons, respectively. Total produc- 
tion of coal during 1948 was 20616 met- 
ric tons. It has been cheaper to import 
coal than to produce it locally. Coal 
reserves have been estimated at from 
3,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons. Two groups 
of mines are operated by the Venezuelan 
Government. 


Venezsuela’s Exports and Imports 


In addition to petroleum, Venezuela 
exports small quantities of coffee, cacao, 
gold, diamonds, pearls, and hides. Iron 
ore is expected to become an important 
export item in the near future. On the 
other hand, the chief import items are 
metals and their manufactures, machin- 
ery, automobiles, prepared food prod- 
ucts, textiles, and chemical products. 


Bolivia 


BOLIVIA is the third largest and one of 
the two inland countries of South 
America. It is a country of undeveloped 
potentialities, and has great possibilities 
for agricultural and industrial expansion. 

Mining is the chief industry. Tung- 
Sten, antimony, silver, zinc, copper, lead, 
sulfur, and gold are mined in consider- 
able amounts, but are of less importance 
than tin, which is the country’s princi- 
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pal mineral product. Electric power is 
indispensable to the mine operations, and 
many of the larger mining companies of 
Bolivia have their own power plants. 

There is little manufacturing in the 
country, and the lack of large industries 
is attributed to insufficient supplies of 
raw materials, inadequately trained 
workmen, poorly developed transporta- 
tion facilities, lack of capital, and ab- 
sence of abundant fuel supply. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the country’s 
manufacturing plants are located in or 
near La Paz, the capital. In 1947, the 
number of manufacturing establish- 
ments increased to 1,954 from the 1,831 
which were operating in the country 
during the preceding year. 

The greatest density of population, as 
well as the economic, industrial, and 
commercial activities of the country are 
concentrated to a large extent in the high 
western plateau, known as the altiplano 
region. The rubber-producing districts, 
grazing lands, petroleum deposits, and 
valuable forests of the country are lo- 
cated in the flat pampa and tropical 
swamp land in the eastern part of the 
country; the central portion, or “‘mon- 
tana’ section, is devoted chiefly to agri- 
cultural activities (this area is also 
heavily forested). 

The remaining two of the country’s 
four geographical areas are sparsely set- 
tled and lack adequate transportation 
facilities. However, the greatest hydro- 
electric potential of Bolivia is located in 
this region where the large rivers flow 
toward the Amazon, and the tributary of 
the Parana, the Rio Pilcomayo, drains 
the southern part of the region. 


Electric-Power Generation 

The Bolivian Power Co. Limited (a 
Canadian concern) which produces ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the country’s 
electric energy, sold 103,900,000 kilowatt- 
hours of power in 1943, 113,940,747 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1945, 121,590,452 kilowatt- 
hours in 1946, and 126,501,219 kilowatt- 
hours in 1947. In 1946, the company 
served 31,797 customers for electric light 
and power, and in 1947 it had a total of 
33,716 customers. 

The United Nations Statistical Bulle- 
tin shows an annual energy production 
of 138,000,000 kilowatt-hours for all of 
Bolivia. 

About 90 percent of the country’s elec- 
tric power is produced in hydroelectric 
centrals, which had an installed capacity 
of 44,000 horsepower (32,802 kilowatts) 
in 1947, according to the United States 
Geological Survey, which source placed 
the country’s water power at 3,600,000 
horsepower, based on ordinary minimum 
flow. Thermal plants account for ap- 
proximately 5,000 kilowatts of the coun- 
try’s total installed capacity. 


Future Expansion of Electrical 
Industry 


While no plants of 10,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity or over are planned for construc- 
tion in Bolivia at the present time, the 
Bolivian Power Co. Limited plans to add 
22,700 kilowatts to the company’s total 
by the construction of four contiguous 
hydroelectric plants, which are to be situ- 
ated in the locality known as Santa Rosa 
in the valley between Mounts Huayna 
Potosi and Chacaltaya, a short distance 
from La Paz. 

Before the end of 1949, the company 
planned to complete a preliminary sur- 
vey on the first of these four plants, 
which will have a capacity of 3,350 
kilowatts, and also to complete certain 
related preliminary survey work for a 
second plant with a proposed capacity 
of 6,700 kilowatts. Each of the other two 
plants will have a capacity of 6,300 
kilowatts. 


Thermal Power Sources 


Coal is not mined in Bolivia, and the 
cost of importation is high. 

Petroleum is produced in the foothills 
of southern Bolivia, near the Argentine 
and Paraguayan borders, in quantities 
sufficient to supply about 45 percent of 
the national consumption. However, 
under a new petroleum policy, expansion 
in this field is expected to increase pro- 
duction and refining operations in the 
next few years to a point where the 
country’s requirements will be satisfied. 

All of the wells and refineries are 
owned by the Bolivian Government, and 
the production of crude petroleum during 
recent years was as follows: 


Year Barrels 
SEE eae See Rn See ieee St 1381, 554 
Ee re ee eee eerie CS 1 362, 659 
els side Sests ss abhcns cele acne a ee 375, 000 
aT sil iinicinsscr Sata ua ican ink aaa see ees . 2464, 000 


1South American Handbook, 1949. 

2“World Oil,” July 15, 1949. 

The chief obstacle to Bolivia’s indus- 
trial development has been the lack of 
cheap fuel. 


Ecuador 


ECUADOR is primarily an agricultural 
country. The coastal region supplies 
practically all of the country’s exports, 
which are chiefly rice, cacao, coffee, 
tagua nuts, sugarcane, bananas, cotton, 
balsa, and cinchona bark. Since 1920, 
rice has become the country’s most im- 
portant export. The highlands produce 
fruits and vegetables, while the Andean 
mountain region is devoted principally to 
raising cattle and sheep. Textiles con- 
stitute the country’s most important 
single manufacturing industry. 

The smallness of Ecuador’s industrial 
enterprises has made the construction of 
large power plants unnecessary. The 
abundant water power found through- 

(Continued on p. 39) 












New Requirements for Greek 
Ministry of Agriculture 


The Reconstruction Procurement Com- 
mittee of the Greek Ministry of Agriculture 
invites bids covering the supply and delivery 
of the following equipment and materials: 

1. Refrigerating equipment for the Jan- 
nine and Larissa Practical Schools. Bids 
close May 4, 1950. 

2. Machinery instruments and equipment. 
Bids close May 5, 1950. 

3. Farm equipment for Directorate B of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Bids close May 
6, 1950. 

4. Deep-well pumps. 
1950. 

5. Percussion well-drilling machines. Bids 
close May 8, 1950. 

6. Two hundred and thirty tons of wire 
mesh and 25 tons of seam wire. Bids close 
May 2, 1950. 

Copies of specifications and bidding con- 
ditions covering the foregoing are available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Regional Office, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Interested parties are 
asked to specify by number and commodity, 
as above, the specifications desired. 

Quotations may be submitted direct by a 
United States supplier, or by his local rep- 
resentative or special authorized agent in 
Greece, no later than the date specified in 
each instance, to the Reconstruction Pro- 
curement Committee, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, 10 Philellenon Street, Athens, Greece. 


Bids close May 3, 


Ankara To Purchase 
11 Trolley Busses 


The Electric, Gas, and Bus Administration 
(Ankara Elektrik Gaz ve Otubiis Genel Mii- 
diirligii) of Ankara, Turkey, has been au- 
thorized by the Municipal Council to 
purchase 11 trackless trolley busses, and to 
negotiate a TL4,700,000 (1 Turkish lira 
US$0.357) loan for the purpose. As soon as 
arrangements for the loan have been com- 
pleted, it is understood that an official call 
for bids will be issued. 

Meanwhile, United States firms may wish 
to register their interest in quoting on this 
equipment by communicating with the 
Director General, Electric, Gas, and Bus 
Administration, Ankara, Turkey. 


Bid Deadline for 
Railway Equipment Extended 


Bids invited by the Railway Administra- 
tion, Montevideo, Uruguay, for the supply 
of rail motor coaches (proposal No. 53) will 
be received until May 16, 1950, while those 
covering Diesel electric switching locomo- 
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tives (Proposal No. 54) 
main-line locomotives (proposal No. 55) will 
be received until May 17, 1950. 


and Diesel electric 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
=i 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligenc 
Branch, Office of International Trad 


Announcements concerning this trade Op- 
portunity appeared in the February 6 ang 
27 issues Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy, and 





trade contacts. 


concerning these trade opportunities, 


Intelligence Branch. 


Department of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these firms. 


country and abroad. 


Trade. 


or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 4. 

Artistic Objects: 21. 

Automotive Equipment, Accessories and 
Parts: 9, 13, 24, 58. 

Baskets: 28. 

Boleko Nuts and Oil: 7. 

Book or Color Printing: 49. 

Bottled Drinks: 50. 

Brewery Requisites: 14. 

Ceramics: 21. 

Chemicals: 53. 

Chinaware and Pottery: 31, 47. 

Clothing and Accessories: 22, 24, 39, 48, 52, 
57. 

Containers: 59. 

Cotton Growers and Shippers 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 

Electrical Equipment, 
Supplies: 25. 

Essential Oils: 19. 

Foodstuffs: 19, 20, 27, 56. 

Furniture: 55 

Glassware: 24, 26 

Hardware: 31. 

Heating Equipment: 40. 

Hides and Skins: 29. 

Household Goods: 6, 12, 22, 24, 26, 31, 52 

Insurance: 46. 

Jewelers’ Items: 24. 


51. 
32. 


Appliances and 





Editor’s 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
including 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of International 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 


Index, by Commodities 


+ 


Note 


Additional information 


samples, specifications or other 


Detailed information on trading con- 





|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections} 


| 
Lubricants: 42 | 
Machinery, Parts and Accessories 
Industrial—1, 3, 9, 16, 31, 33, 45, 54, 59 | 
Road—2, 18, 38 
Medical and Surgical Equipment and In- 
struments: 26, 41 
Metals and Metal Products: 5, 24, 35, 37 | 
Microscopes and Binoculars: 26 
Minerals and Ores: 11, 30 
Notions: 15, 22, 23, 24, 48 
Novelties: 25, 48 
Optical Goods: 8, 39 
Paper and Paper Products: 34 
Perfumery Compounds and Materials: 17 
Photographic Equipment: 24, 26 
Porcelain Figurines: 10 
Printing: 59. 
Raw Materials: 17 
Rubber Goods: 24 
Sanitary Products: 41 
Sporting Goods: 26. 
Stationery Goods: 39, 44 
Technical Information 
ments: 44, 46, 50 
Textiles: 26, 52. 
Tools (Hand and Machine): 31 
Toys: 48, 56 
Yarns: 36, 43 


and Develop- 





| 


: 
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the closing date for bids was originally 
designated as March 31, 1950. 

As stated in the February 27 announce- 
ment, copies of specifications and bidding 
conditions (in Spanish) are available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
pranch, Department of Commerce, Washing - 
ton 25, D. C. 


Sesame Seed and Oil 
Available From Ceylon 


A United States market is sought by the 
Government of Ceylon for sesame seed and 
sesame Oil. It is understood that 3,000 tons 
of seed packed in gunnies, and 300 hundred- 
weight of oil packed in new drums of 5 
hundredweight capacity are available for im- 
mediate shipment. 

According to an analysis made by the 
Ceylon Government Analyst, the refraction 
index of the oil at 40° C. is 1.4655 and its 
saponification value is 191.5. Composition 
of the oil is as follows: iodine value, 108.02; 
moisture percent, 0.07; acidity (percent oleic 
acid), 1.98; color, light brown. 

Interested importers may obtain further 
information, including price, from the Coun- 
sellor, Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Possible Uruguayan Market 
for U. S. Dairy Feeds 


Efforts are being made by Conaprole 
(Cooperativa Nacional de Productores de 
Leche) in Uruguay to purchase cattle feeds 
from abroad, with selection of a source of 
supply dependent on the landed cost in 
Uruguay. According to an official of Cona- 
prole, which is a semiofficial dairy coopera- 
tive, a balanced dairy ration sufficient to feed 
70,000 dairy cattle for several months could 
be used, if available. 

While there is no guaranty that large 
quantities of dollar exchange would be made 
available for this purpose under present con- 
ditions, the organization believes that at 
least some amount would be obtainable. 
Should conditions in the dairy industry be- 
come critical, however, it is thought that 
sufficient dollar exchange would be granted 

Interested American manufacturers of 
balanced dairy feeds are invited to corre- 
spond with Jacobo Vazquez Piera, Gerente, 
Conaprole, Montevideo, Uruguay, quoting 
c. i. f. prices 


Hand-Made Lace 
Offered by Ceylon 


The Ceylon Government desires to find an 
importer in the United States who would be 
prepared to handle the sale of hand-made 
lace on a consignment basis. Interested 
firms may obtain further details from the 
Counsellor, Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyom- 
ing Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Italian Firm Invites U. S. 
Participation in New Plant 


American participation in the operation 
of a plant to produce titanium bioxide using 
rutile instead of ilmenite as a raw material 
is sought by an Italian firm, SIESI (Societa 
Importazioni-Esportazioni Scambe Interna- 
zionali). SIESI would be interested in form- 
ing a partnership either through investment 
of funds or the transfer of machinery to 
Italy by an American firm. 

The Italian firm, which presently operates 
as an importer and wholesaler of chemicals, 
plans to use its existing facilities to dis- 
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tribute the product. It believes that a ready 
market for titanium bioxide is assured in 
Italy, since domestic production is insuffi- 
cient to meet Italian requirements. 

Interested parties may obtain further in- 
formation by writing to SIESI, Via Solferino 
37, Milan, Italy. 


Pakistan To Buy Equipment 
for Hydroelectric Project 


American manufacturers are invited by the 
Government of Pakistan to submit bids, 
prior to May 1, 1950, covering the supply 
and delivery of high-tension insulators, 
power transformers, switchgears and con- 
ductors for the Dargai Hydro-electric Scheme, 
N. W. F. BP. 

One set of specifications and bidding con- 
ditions is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies of this document may also be ob- 
tained from the Pakistan Embassy, 1744 R 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Director 
General, Department of Supply and Develop- 


ment (Supply Wing), Frere Road, Karachi, 
Pakistan. 


German-Owned Assets 
in Italy for Sale 


Authorization to sell the German partici- 
pation (49 percent) in the firm Aziende 
Colori Nazionali Affini—A. C. N. A., for a re- 
serve price of 5,000,000,000 lire, has been 
granted to the Agency of the Italian Govern- 
ment by the Committee on German Assets 
in Italy. The firm, which is located in 
Milan, engages in the production and sale of 
chemical and related products. 

Bids for the purchase of the German- 
owned shares will be accepted until June 15, 
1950, by the Ministry of the Treasury, Uffici 
Beni Alleati e Nemici, Rome, Italy. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below in- 
dicated amounts of allocations and com- 
modities to be purchased. Names of German 
importers receiving the allocations are not 
known. Additional information can be ob- 
tained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, Ver- 
waltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Barracks, 
Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


1. Ramie - < nae beak eae oleae _. $100, 000 
2. Animal hairs, coarse- 500, 000 
3. Horse tail and mane hair, cattle 

tail hair, hog hair, goat hair_._ 285,000 


New Japanese Cotton- 
Purchase Announcement 


Purchases of American raw cotton by the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry will continue on a regular 
basis, until requirements are filled, under 
Cotton Purchase Announcement No, 13-—A, 
which is in effect a revision of Announce- 
ment No. 13 (see announcement entitled 
“Japan in Market for Additional Raw Cot- 
ton,’’ FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 27, 
1950). 

Under the new announcement, offers are 
invited for shipment during April, May, 


and/or June 1950, and prices are to be based 
on July 1950 futures for April and/or May 
shipment, and October 1950 futures for 
June shipment. 

Copies of Cotton Purchase Announcement 
No. 13—A, setting forth detailed terms and 
conditions, may be obtained from the SCAP 
Foreign Trade New York Office at 11 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 


Water Trucks for 
Syrian Government 


The Syrian Government plans to purchase 
large water trucks to be used in watering 
livestock in the Syrian desert. The trucks 
should be capable of carrying heavy loads 
(about 10 tons) over poor roads, and should 
be equipped with a pump for filling the tank 
from desert wells at a considerable depth. 

Interested manufacturers and suppliers 
are invited to communicate with the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Government of Syria, 
Damascus, Syria. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Ateliers 
Germain (manufacturers), 50 Rue de Trazeg- 
nies, Monceau-sur-Sambre, wishes to manu- 
facture in Belgium, under license from an 
American manufacturer, the following equip- 
ment: track-laying machine for laying iron 
or wooden ties and rails, which places the 
rails in position to be spiked or riveted to 
the ties. The machine operates over the 
rails which have just been placed in position. 

Firm states it is a producer of metallurgi- 
cal products including railway rolling stock, 
metal framework, equipment for mines, and 
general mechanical equipment. 

2. France—Société Anonyme J. J. Neveux 
(manufacturer of road-building, surfacing 
and repairing equipment; wholesaler and po- 
tential sales agent), 6 Allée Labarthe, Le 
Bouscat, Gironde, is interested in entering 
into a working agreement with an American 
manufacturer of road machinery, who would 
be interested in having manufacturing and 
selling facilities in France. Firm states it 
would consider any kind of arrangement, 
including the investment of American capi- 
tal. The American firm could utilize the 
facilities offered by the French firm for as- 
sembling its own machinery in the local 
plant and selling it through the sales organ- 
ization of the French concern. French col- 
onies could be covered by the latter, if so 
desired. Literature is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(See Import Trade Opportunity, No. 18, 
and Agency Opportunity No. 38, in this issue.) 

3. Norway—Maskin-Teknisk A/S (manu- 
facturer), Welhavensgate 1, Oslo, seeKs a 
United States firm willing to manufacture, 
under license, a herring pump. It is re- 
ported that the invention pumps herring a 
height of 6 meters at the rate of 1,000 hecto- 
liters per hour, 2,000 at 5 meters, and 4,000 
at 3 meters (1,000 hectoliters of herring 
weigh approximately 125 short tons). The 
pump is able to pick up dry cargo—i. e., deck 
loads. In other words, water does not have 
to be added to fish cargoes to improve suc- 
tion. Firm states the invention has been 
patented in Norway and applications for 
patents have been filed in 17 other coun- 
tries, including the United States. The trade 
name given in the American patent appli- 
cation is “Silverpump.” Further informa- 
tion and specifications are obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








Import Opportunities 


4. Algeria—Comptoir Nord-Africain de 
Representation Industrielle & Commerciale 
(exporter, wholesaler), 18 Rue General 
Leclerc, Oran, desires to export and seeks 
agent for best-quality wines and spirits. 

5. Belgium—Laminoirs de L’Escaut, S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Burcht lez Ant- 
werp, offers to export semifinished laminated 
products such as plain sheets, corrugated 
sheets, ribbed sheets for roofing and sections, 
rods, wire, and tubes in aluminum or alumi- 
num alloys (aluminum manganese alloy, 
aluminum magnesium alloy, aluminum cop- 
per magnesium manganese, and aluminum 
magnesium silicon). Firm states it will meet 
United States specifications and standards. 

6. Belgium—Usines Roos, Geerinckx & De 
Naeyer, S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), 35 
Quai Baudouin; Alost, offers to export and 
seeks agent for all-wool Jacquard and plain 
colored blankets, in sizes 72’’ x 84’’, 72’’ x 90’’, 
and 80’’ x 90’’. 

7. Belgium—Union Chimique Belge (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), 61, Avenue Louise, 
Brussels, seeks United States markets for 
Boleko nuts and Boleko nut oil. Firm states 
the Boleko nuts yield an oil that is highly 
reactive, used in the manufacture of var- 
nishes, paints, and plasticizers. The oil con- 
tains 2 triple links and 1 double link. Quan- 
tities: nuts—maximum of 1,000 tons per 
vessel, 20,000 tons annually; oil—100 to 
500-ton lots, 5,000-ton maximum annually. 
Further information and chemical composi- 
tion of oil may be obtained from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. Canada—Custom Leather Products 
Limited (manufacturer and wholesaler), 26 
Ontario Street South, Kitchener, Ontario, has 
available for export 20,000 spectacle cases 
each month. Quality and specifications: all 
first-quality materials and workmanship; 
cases of aniline, full grain cowhide, various 
grains, leather lined and unlined. 

9. Denmark—Aarhud Motor Compagni A/S 
(manufacturer), 38 Frederiksberggade, Cop- 
enhagen, wishes to export automotive 
maintenance (precision) machines. With a 
view to the International Exhibition to be 
held in Chicago in August, firm is interested 
in obtaining an agent who would be seriously 
interested in launching its machines. II- 
lustrated literature and price lists are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Denmark—Egil Barfod & Co. A/S (ex- 
port merchant), 101 Gothersgade, Copen- 
hagen, has available for export unlimited 
quantities of inexpensive porcelain figurines 
of various animals and birds. Sample figur- 
ines and price list are obtainable on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

11. Ecuador—Jose Luna (miner, exporter), 
Hacienda Sause, Bafios, offers to export 1,000 
quintals (1 quintal = 100 pounds) of 
graphite each month. Firm states the ore 
body consists of four strata of the following 
dimensions: (a) 75 cm. x 8 meters; (b) 
2m.x4m.; (c) 2m.x6m.; (d) 2m.x 8m. 
All believed to be about 2 kilometers in 
length. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. England—H. H. Linton & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 34 Osnaburgh Street, Eus- 
ton Road, London, N. W. 1, offers to export 
and seeks agent for high-quality tableware, 
such as tea and coffee services, nutcrackers, 
and casserole dishes with “Heatmaster” heat- 
retaining linings. Tableware is offered in 
chrome, gold enamel, or gold plate. Descrip- 
tive pamphlets and price lists available on a 


10 


loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

13. England—Norman Cycles Limited 
(manufacturer), Beaver Road, Ashford, Kent, 
desires to export “Norman” light-weight 
motorcycles. Illustrated leaflets available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(See Foreign Visitor announcement, No. 
76, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 10, 
1950.) 

14. England—Pilsatia Limited (export mer- 
chant), 9 Holborn Hall, London, W. C. 1, 
offers to export £1,000 worth each month of 
high-quality brewery requisites, such as all 
types of plants, machines, accessories, tools 
and materials for brewing, storing, and dis- 
tributing beer. 

15. England—T. H. Price (Smallwares) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 44 Turners Hill, Wal- 
tham Cross, Herts., has available for export 
from £50,000 to £100,000 worth of the follow- 
ing notions annually: English leather thong 
buttons, turned buttons in casein, fancy 
trimming braid, seam bindings and galloons. 

16. England—S. C. Winfield-Smith & Co., 
Ltd. (export merchant), Kings Farm, Denne 
Park, Horsham, Sussex, offers to export ma- 
chines (of German origin) for the produc- 
tion of all types of nets; for nuts, bolts and 
screws; and for making paper and cellophane 


bags. Quality: High grade, modern design 
and performance. 
17. France—Etablissements Ernest Ca- 


vasse (manufacturer), 36 Avenue Georges- 
Clemenceau, Vallauris A. M., desires to export 
all perfumery compounds and perfumery raw 
materials, such as floral essences and essen- 
tial oils. Quality inspection by Laboratoire 
Municipal d’Hygiene, Nice, an official French 
laboratory specializing in analysis of per- 
fumery raw materials. Inspection at pur- 
chaser’s request and cost. 

18. France—Société Anonyme J. J. Neveux 
(manufacturer, wholesaler and potential 
sales agent), 6, Allée Labarthe, Le Bouscat, 
Gironde, is interested in exporting road ma- 
chinery, principally dryers, gravel-spreaders, 
asphalt heaters and spreaders. Machinery 
is of a very good quality, and it is reported 
that firm has been awarded a “Medaille d'Or” 
(Gold Medal) by the French authorities for 
the excellent quality of the equipment it 
manufactures. Illustrated pamphlet (in 
French) available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(See Licensing Opportunity No. 2, and 
Agency Opportunity No. 38, in this issue.) 

19. France Félix Turfait (licensed 
broker), 82 Boulevard Chave, Marseille, offers 
to export cocoa, vanilla and essential oils. 
Mr. Turfait wishes to work with a broker 
specializing in products he represents (half 
commission basis). 

20. IJItaly—I. T. M. A 





(Industria Torroni, 


Marmellate, Affini), (manufacturer), Mog- 
liano Veneto, seeks United States markets 
for candied fruit and torrone (almond 


candy). Orders for torrone are usually taken 
during months July-September, for shipping 
in October and November, so as to be in 
hands of retailers in late November and De- 
cember, since torrone is a traditional Italian 
Christmas candy. Firm states stock is fresh, 
inasmuch as it is made to order. Inspection 
at factory in Mogliano Veneto, Italy, by pros- 
pective buyer or agent, at expense of buyer 

21. JItaly— Oreste Romagnoli (exporter 
and agent), 117 Via Vittorio Emanuele, Flor- 
ence, wishes to export ceramics, wrought iron 
and metal artistic articles of Florentine style. 

22. Japan—Chiyoda Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importers, exporters), Kokusai Bussan Bldg., 
No. 25, 3-chome, Minami Honmachi, Hi- 
gashi-ku, Osaka, desires to export all kinds 





of toys including mechanical toys, householg 
wares, tablecloths, bed covers, handkerchiefs 
mufflers and scarfs, gowns, ribbons and lace. 

23. Japan—Dai-Ichi Trading Co.,, Ltg 
(Dai-Ichi Tsusho Kabushiki Kaisha), (jm. 
porter, exporter), Sunamoto Bldg., No. 14, 
l-chome, Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 
offers to export high-quality artificial flowers. 

24. Japan—Mitchell & Sons, Ltd. (import. 
ers, exporters), Post Office Box 125, Yoko. 
hama, wishes to export canvas shoes, crystal 
necklaces, cigarette lighters, midget cameras, 
wooden salad spoons and forks, sewing ma. 
chines, sewing needles, tablewares, rubber 
goods and rubber hose, wire nails, glassware, 
vacuum bottles, and bicycles. 

25. Japan—Nagoya Trading Co., Ltd. (map. 
ufacturer, exporter), Nagoya Building, 5 
Nishiginza 4-chome, Chu-ku, Tokyo, offers 
to export Christmas light bulbs and other 
small electric bulbs. 

26. Japan—Taiyo Tsusho Co., Ltd., No. 2-6, 


2-chome, Yoshicho, Nihonbashi, Chuoky 
Tokyo, offers to export rayon, cotton and 
silk goods; binoculars and 


m Leroscopes; 
cameras; medical and surgical instruments; 
antimony wares; crystal glassware; Christ. 
mas goods; cloissonné flower vases; fishing 
nets; pencils; sewing machines 

27. Japan—Tamura & Company (importers, 
exporters), Central P. O. Box 303, Osaka, 
offers to export marrons glacés. 


28. Mexico—Joel Sanchez (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer and exporter of handi- 


craft articles), Trujano #4, Oaxaca, Oaxaca, 
offers to export all kinds of fiber baskets, in 
carload lots or less 

29. Netherland J. G. Viietstra (export 
merchants), Woestduinstraatt 139, Amster- 
dam, W., desires to export all qualities and 
grades of skins and skins, pre. 
pared or dyed, in skins, sheets, or strips, 
Firm states potential U. S. buyers will re- 
ceive samples, on the basis of which they 
can judge whether the qualities and grades 


mole fitchew 


sent are suitable for the United States 
market 
30. Union of South Africa—South African 


Barytes Mills (Pty.) Limited (manufacturers 
and exporters), 10 Milne Street, Vulcania, P. 
O. Box 240, Brakpan, Transvaal, offers to ex- 
port barium sulphate, grayish off-white color, 
running 93 percent barium sulphate with 
specific gravity of 4.2 Suitable for oil 
drilling. Quantity: 250 to 300 short tons 
each month, packed in 5-ply paper bags of 
100 pounds each. Price available from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 


Export Opportunities 


31. Canada—G. R. Foster & 
ing distributor and 
32 Front Street West 
Ontario, seeks purchase 
agency for industrial and other hardwares, 
housewares, and also top-quality 
equipment for machine shops and woodwork- 
ing plants. Firm seeks above commodities in 
sufficient quantities for the markets in the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 

32. Guatemala—Francisco Krafka & Co, 
Ltd. (importer, retailer, exporter), 44 
Avenida Sur, No. 22, Apartado Postal 94, 
Guatemala City, seeks sources of supply for 
the following pharmaceutical materials: 
ascorbic acid; vitamins C, D, and B; complex 


Co. (import- 
manufacturer's agent), 

(Room 414), Toronto, 
quotations and 


china, 


B; liver extract (in different strengths—2, 
4, 10, and 15), stilbestrol; and calcium 
gluconate. 

33. Ireland—Samuel Citron (manufac- 


turer, agent and importer), 59 South Rich- 
mond Street, Dublin, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for a plant for manufacturing steel 
wool, capable of converting a minimum 
quantity of 40 long tons of steel wire into 
steel wool. The machine must be capable 
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of transforming steel wire into various grades 
of steel wool. 

34, Italy—Giuliani Angela, Societé Anoni- 
ma, “SAGAR” (wholesaler and retailer), 76 
via Torre Argentina, Rome, seeks purchase 
quotations for plain and figured wall papers, 
ordinary, medium, and fine quality, all 
prices. It is reported that firm sells at 
wholesale to retail dealers and to builders and 
painting contractors. 

35, Japan.—Kohyei Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), Shosen Building, 
Kaigandori, Kobe, seeKs quotations for 
scrap iron and zinc, c. i. f. Japan ports. 

36. Syria—Elias F. Aczam and Co. (com- 
mission merchant and importing distribu- 
tor), P. O. B. 320, Damascus, seeks purchase 
quotations for 17 metric tons of bright rayon 
yarns, denier 120 and 150; and 3 metric tons 
of dull rayon yarns, denier 120 and 150. 

37. Syria—Société de Conserves & d’Indus- 
tries Agricoles (manufacturer), Boulevard 
Baghdad, P. O. B. 345, Damascus, desires 
purchase quotations for 50 metric tons of 
coke tin plate primes. Dimensions: 20 
inches x 28 inches. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Agency Opportunities 

388. France—-Société Anonyme J. J. Neveux 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and potential 
sales agent), 6, Allée Labarthe, Le Bouscat, 
Gironde, seeks agency with financial respon- 
sibilities, if desired, for landing-field and 
road-building, repairing and surfacing ma- 
chinery. Firm desires good-quality machines 
such as graders, levelers, rollers, asphalt 
heaters and spreaders, gravel-conveying and 
spreading equipment, etc., for building and 
repairing landing fields and roads. 

(See Licensing Opportunity No. 2, and 
Import Opportunity No. 18, in this issue.) 

39. India—National Optical Co. (manu- 
facturer, importer, wholesaler), 71 Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay, desires to obtain exclu- 
sive agencies from American manufacturers 
for the local distribution of zylonite optical 
frames, sun glasses in metal and zylonite 
frames, leather helmets for air pilots, ear- 
phones fitted with rubber tubes, and foun- 
tain pens not as yet introduced in India. 

40. Italy—Borroni, Filippo—sStudio Tec- 
nico Industriale (selling agent), Via Monte 
Napoleone 18, Milan, seeks agency for com- 
bined coal, gas, oil, and methane gas burn- 
ers, and any other new devices in this line. 

41. Italy—-MEDISAN (manufacturer and 
dealer of gauze, sanitary cotton), 15 Via 
Reggio, Turin, seeks the agency for Italy for 
the sale of gauze, sanitary cotton, rubber 
gloves, syringes, syringe needles, surgical in- 
struments, and in general all sanitary and 
prophylactic products. 

42. Italy—Ing. Piacentini & Flli. (dealers 
in paraffin, waxes, greases, mineral oil, lubri- 
cants), 3 Via Saluzzo, Turin, desires to con- 
tact U. S. manufacturer of lubricants, in 
order to obtain the agency for Italy. 

43. Syria—Antoine Michel Siouffi (import- 
ing distributor and commission merchant), 
P. O. B. 11, Damascus, seeks quotations for 
crepe yarns on agency basis. Specifications: 
20 metric tons each month of bright crepe 
yarn No. 100 reeled on Alexander reels. 


Foreign Visitors 


44. Australia—Charles R. Curnow, repre- 
Senting Murfett Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer of 
greeting cards and publisher of children’s 
illustrated books), 364 Lonsdale Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, wishes to obtain ideas for 
greeting cards. Scheduled to arrive April 7, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 7 weeks. 
U.S. address: c/o Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 
1000 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, Itin- 
erary: Boston, New York, and San Francisco. 


April 24, 1950 


45. Australia—Rudolph C. Reid, represent- 
ing Reid Bros. & Reid Pty., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of crushed bluestone and all quarry 
materials, wholesaler of crushed stone, im- 
porter of electric motors), Keilor Road and 
Newman Street, North Essendon, Victoria, is 
interested in latest quarrying methods and 
machinery, and transport haulage. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 20, via New York or 
Boston, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. 8S. 
address: c/o American Automobile Associa- 
tion, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Anna (TIll.), Glen Mills (Pa.), Dell 
Rapids (S. Dak.), Dawley (Tenn.), and other 
quarrying districts. 

46. Brazil—Dr. Osvaldo Riso, representing 
Seguranca Industrial, Companhia Nacional 
de Seguros (fire, transportation, and accident 
insurance), Av. Rio Branco 137, 4° andar, 
Rio de Janeiro, is interested in the possi- 
bility of developing a life insurance branch 
for his company, and seeks information on 
all branches of insurance. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 16, via New York City, for an 
indefinite period. U.S. address: Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, 50th Street and Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 

47. England—Vernon E. R. Blunt, repre- 
senting William Morley & Co., Ltd., Fenton 
Manor, Stoke on Trent, is interested in ap- 
pointing subagents in various cities for the 
sale of Morley pottery. Scheduled to arrive 
April 20, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o Tom Tervis, 
The Lambs, 130 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Jacksonville, Charleston, New 
Orleans, Dallas, El Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland (Oreg.), Seattle, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

48. England—E. G. Bradley, representing 
A. & F. Bray's (London), Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 199 Westbourne 
Grove, London, W. 11, is interested in acting 
as buying agent in Europe for United States 
importers of toys, notions, novelties, silk 
scarves and squares; also, wishes to sell belts 
and other accessories to dress manufacturers. 
He is now in the United States for about 6 
weeks. U.S. address: 120 Benett Avenue, 
Apartment 6G, New York 33, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

49. England—-Edwin C. Keliher, represent- 
ing Keliher, Hudson & Kearns, Ltd. (printers, 
lithographers, process engravers, booKbinders, 
stationers, and publishers), 15-17 Hatfields, 
Stamford Street, London, S. E. 1, wishes to 
contact American publishers desiring book 
or color printing done in England; also, de- 
sires to contact any firms interested in estab- 
lishing such a business in England on a joint- 
venture basis. He is now in the United 
States for a visit of about 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: Hotel Biltmore, Madison Avenue and 
Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

50. France—Mr. Dubreuil, representing 
Etablissements Nicolas (retailer and whole- 
saler of wines), 2 Rue de Valmy, Charenton 
(Seine), is interested in studying American 
techniques at all stages in the bottled drink 
field. Scheduled to arrive April 13, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o American Express Company, 65 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Buffalo, and Rochester (N. Y.). 

51. Germany—Georg Albrecht First, rep- 
resenting First, Koch & Co. (importer of 
U. S. raw cotton), 308 Baumwollboerse, 
Bremen, and the Bremen Cotton Exchange, 
is interested in contacting California cotton 
growers and shippers if he is able to visit that 
State. He plans to attend the American Cot- 
ton Shippers Conference in New Orleans. 


Scheduled to arrive April 25, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
Shoreham Hotel, 2500 Calvert Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (until May 5), and Hage- 
dorn & Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Washington, New Orleans, Dallas, 
Memphis, Houston, Mobile, and possibly 
Fresno (Calif.). 

52. Ireland—E. C. Kayes, representing 
Ticher Limited (importers and factors, sole 
export agents for Irish manufacturers of 
textiles, Irish linen, wearing apparel, abrasive 
cloth, and papers), 1 Granby Row, Parnell 
Square, Dublin, is interested in selling Irish 
hand-woven tweeds and scarves, rugs, hand- 
embroidered linens, men’s homespun over- 
coats and jackets, women’s woolen jumpers, 
and men’s pull-overs. Scheduled to arrive 
April 5, via New York City, for a visit of 7 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Charles Bowman, 
3338 Eighty-fourth Street, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Memphis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 

53. Mexico—Jaime Terradas, representing 
Jaime Terradas Co. (importer, wholesaler), 
289 Juarez, Guadalajara, Jalisco, is interested 
in chemicals. Scheduled to arrive May 3, 
via Dallas, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8. 
address: Hotel Commodore, Lexington Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York. 

54. Netherlands—Elias Adrianus Geldrop, 
representing N. V. Handelsvennootschap 8S. I. 
de Vries (importer, wholesaler), 11-17 Beur- 
splein, Amsterdam, is interested in buying 
new textile machines. Scheduled to arrive 
about April 25, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: Statler Hotel, 
Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

55. Netherlands—Willem Snoeker, repre- 
senting Nemes, Nederlandse Meubel Export 
Stichting (Netherlands Furniture Export 
Organization) (exporter), 696 Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam, C., is interested in exporting 
furniture to the United States. Scheduled 
to arrive April 25, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Gimbel 
Bros., Ninth and Market Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Itinerary: New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

56. Netherlands—W. Van Deelen, repre- 
senting ‘“DEKLA” General Trading Company, 
Ltd., 54 P. C. Hooftstraat, Amsterdam, is in- 
terested in selling foodstuffs, cocoa products, 
and plastic toys. Scheduled to arrive May 1, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Netherlands Consulate General, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: De- 
troit, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

57. Scotland—James Ballantyne Allan, 
representing James Allan & Sons, Ltd., 39-41 
Watson Crescent, Edinburgh, is interested in 
obtaining agencies for men’s shoes and wom- 
en’s sport shoes. Scheduled to arrive May 
10, via Buffalo, N. Y., for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o F. W. Allan, Clinton Street, 
Batavia, N. Y. Itinerary: Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit, Washington, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. 

58. Union of South Africa—Ian William 
Jardine representing Dawn Motor Co., P. O. 
Wyebank, Natal, is interested in establishing 
contacts in the American automobile indus- 
try. Scheduled to arrive Marci 28, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o W. Campbell, 28 Oak Ridge Ave- 
nue, Summit, N. J. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 
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Exchange and Finance 


STATE BuDGET For 1950-51 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan State budget 
during the 18-month period January 1, 1950, 
to June 30, 1951, was submitted to the Leg- 
islative Assembly on March 16, 1950, states 
a@ report from the United States Embassy 
at Cairo. Sudan budgets are usually set by 
calendar year, but a change is being intro- 
duced to program finances in line with the 
country’s agricultural and labor seasons, and 
as of 1951 the budget year will start on 
July 1. 

Estimated 18-month revenues, not includ- 
ing the Sudan Railways, are £E28,750,000 
(£E1—US$2.87), and expenditures, £E21,000- 
000. Revenues from sales of the Govern- 
ment’s share of the cotton crop and cotton 
export tax, estimated at £E12,300,000, account 
for 42 percent of the total revenues. (The 
Sudan Railway budget, which is kept separate 
from tne central budget, is estimated for the 
same period at £E8,100,000 for revenues and 
£E6,000,000 for expenditures.) 

In his statement submitting the 1950-51 
budget, the Financial Secretary of the Sudan 
announced the following tax increases: Im- 
port duty on beer is increased from 0.5 piaster 
to, 1 piaster per bottle (100 piasters—£E1). 
The tax on wine is increased by 12 percent 
ad valorem and the duty on spirits is in- 
creased by 4 piasters per liter. The tobacco 
duty is up by 10 piasters a kilogram. These 
increases are expected to yield an additional 
£E90,000 annually in revenue. Although di- 
rect taxation is known to be inadequate, it 
is not considered possible at present to in- 
troduce an income tax because of assessment 
difficulties. 

Reviewing the year 1949, the Financial Sec- 
retary stated that financially and econom- 
ically the year was an excellent one. The 
cotton-crop yield was above average, and 
cotton prices broke records. Total exports 
during the year totaled £E26,000,000, of which 
cotton accounted for 80 percent. However, 
the dura crop, staple food in the Sudan, 
was small, which led to exorbitant black- 
market prices. The Government is reluctant 
to reintroduce control in this connection 
but will endeavor to increase production. 
During 1949, camel exports to Egypt were on 
the increase, and minimum prices were set 
for exports of gum from the Sudan. Camels 
and gums rank next to cotton as important 
export items. 

State revenues under the 1949 budget, 
which were estimated at about £E15,600,000, 
yielded an increase of £E3,000,000. Expendi- 
tures under the 1949 budget were estimated 
at £E10,540,000. 
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In ending his statement, the Financial 
Secretary expressed optimism for a continued 
favorable outlook for the coming year based 
on the Government's sound financial posi- 
tion and the continued high prices offered 
for cotton at Alexandria on which are based 
the purchases of Sudan cotton by the United 
Kingdom. 


Azores 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL IMPORT AND Export TAXES ESTAB- 
LISHED IN PONTA DELGADA DISTRICT 


Special taxes on imports of various prod- 
ucts in the Ponta Delgada District of the 
Azores were established by a Ministerial 
order published in the Diario do Governo, 
Lisbon, of March 1, 1950, according to a 
report of March 17 from the American Con- 
sulate at Ponta Delgada. Proceeds of these 
taxes are for the use of the District Com- 
mission of Assistance. 

All goods imported by parcel post are taxa- 
ble at 4 escudos per package, if of Portuguese 
origin, and 5 escudos per package if of foreign 
origin. 

Ad valorem taxes on imports, ranging from 
1 percent to 10 percent, are established for 
17 commodity groups. 

Ad valorem taxes on exports of five prod- 
ucts, ranging from 2 percent to 10 percent, 
also are fixed, as well as a tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem on tobacco of local production 
consumed within the District. 

The Ponta Delgada District includes the 
islands of Sao Miguel and Santa Maria 


Bolivia 
Exchange and F inance 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE ALLOCATIONS ESTAB- 
LISHED FOR 10 YEARS FOR INDUSTRY IN 
SANTA Cruz 


A Bolivian Congressional Law of December 
15, 1949, promulgated by the President on 
January 10, 1950, provides that the annual 
foreign-exchange budget shall include for 
the next 10 years, beginning with 1950, a 
basic item of $2,000,000 per year, at the offi- 
cial exchange rate, for aiding new industries 
to be established in the Department of Santa 
Cruz, according to a report of March 10, 
1950, from the United States Embassy, La Paz 

According to this law, the exchange thus 
earmarked may be used only for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(a) The acquisition of equipment, ma- 
chinery, materials, installations, factories, 
and pedigreed breeding cattle, to be used for 
the establishment of new industries or the 
expansion of those already in existence, 











within the said region. Preference shall be 
given to industries whose purpose is to pro. 
duce articles for domestic consumption 
which are at present imported and the pro. 
duction of which will involve an actual gay. 
ing of foreign exchange in imports. 

(b) The payment of technical services in 
foreign money, transport of machinery and 
materials, and any other expense which must 
be incurred in foreign money for the pur. 
poses covered by this law 

(c) The creation of a foreign-exchange 
reserve fund for the payment of amortiza- 
tion, interest, and dividends on foreign capi- 
tal invested in the said region under the pro. 
visions of the law of October 17, 1945, and 
the present law. Such capital, in order to 
be granted this privilege, must be registered 
in the Central Bank of Bolivia at the time 
of its entrance into the country 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A trade agreement has been concluded be- 
tween Brazil and Yugosiavia through an ex- 
change of notes at Rio de Janeiro on Febru- 
ary 25, 1950, according to a report of March 
8 transmitted by the United States Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro The agreement is to 
have a duration of 1 year, and the total value 
of products to be exchanged thereunder was 
given as $2,730,000. The products to be sup- 
plied by Yugoslavia include hops, chalk, 
gypsum for dental purposes, lead, mercury 
antimony, cement, sodium carbonate, copper 
sulfate, caustic soda, and lead oxide; the 
products to be exported by Brazil are salted 
and tanned hides, cotton, cocoa, coffee, caf- 
feine, and theobromine 


| ° 
Chile 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated April 6, 1950) 


A bill was proposed to Congress on March 
30 to replace the present foreign exchange 
and foreign trade regulatory body (the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council) with a “For- 
eign Trade Commission.” Under the pro- 
posed measure imports and exports would 
remain subject to licensing, but persons oF 
entities authorized by the Commission would 
be permitted to effect foreign exchange trans- 
actions not pertaining to foreign trade at 4 
free-exchange rate, except that without ex- 
press authorization sales of exchange could 
not be made to corporations or commercial 
firms. Persons or firms transferring capital 
to Chile in the form of foreign exchange 
would be allowed to sell the exchange freely 
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within the stated limits. For this purpose, 
the Central Bank would issue nontransfer- 
able certificates. The capital could be ex- 
ported through the same channels, at which 
time the certificates would be surrendered. 
In a like way, the Commission would author- 
ize remittances of interest and profits ob- 
tained from this capital. 

The proposed law would permit the For- 
eign Trade Commission to make special agree- 
ments assuring the return of profits and the 
amortization of new foreign capital entering 
in the form of machinery and equipment. 
Exemptions from customs duties and import 
taxes would be granted for new industries 
approved by the Commission and by the 
Fomento Corporation. 

Aseries of measures adopted during March 
clarified some of the uncertainties as to im- 
port procedures and exchange rates existing 
since the establishment in January of the 
new “transitory” exchange rate of 60 pesos 
per dollar. To facilitate clearance of mer- 
chandise through customs, documents for 
imports were provisionally stamped at the 
rate of 60 for customs purposes even when 
the merchandise was authorized for import 
or exchange cover made at other rates. 

In order to relieve port congestion, a de- 
cree was issued on March 3, providing for the 
customs clearance, for one time only, of cer- 
tain merchandise lacking proper documenta- 
tion. Hereafter customs clearance of such 
merchandise will be prohibited and the goods 
will have to be returned to the country of 
origin at the expense of the carrier. 

By decree No. 386 of March 16, the existing 
procedure regarding commercial exports of 
Chilean gold was changed. Such exports 
must now be made via the commercial banks 
or the Mining Credit Bank; closer adminis- 
trative control is provided; and imports of 
so-called “gold law list’’ merchandise will 
be somewhat reduced 

On March 25, the National Foreign Trade 
Council announced that, beginning April 1, 
arrangements for opening commercial credits 
through the commercial banks must be made 
within a period of 20 days after the issuance 
of an import permit. When credits cannot 
be opened through the commercial banks to 
cover the particular transactions, special 
types of import permits will be issued un- 
der which the merchandise must be shipped 
within 60 days of the issuance of the permit. 
Other exceptional procedures are provided 
for registered foreign traders. This new 
procedure is to coordinate more closely the 
issuance of import permits with exchange 
availabilities. 

The Minister of Finance announced the 
formation of a new Credit Control Board in 
connection with which the Superintendent 
of Banks would require weekly reports from 
the commercial banks regarding credits ex- 
tended to the various types of industry and 
commerce. Although it was claimed that 
credit would not be restricted in volume, but 
merely oriented toward productive purposes, 
business complained of a credit shortage. 
Wholer::'ers reported a lower turn-over than 
last season, and there was a tendency to 
delay placing new orders. Retailers reported 
a lower volume of merchandise sales than 
in March 1949, but owing to price rises the 
value of sales was about the same. 

Economic missions from the International 
Monetary Fund and the United Nations re- 
sumed discussions with Chilean officials re- 
garding the establishment of a single 
exchange rate, Chilean credit policy, and re- 
lated matters. 

Sight liabilities of the Central Bank (cur- 
rency in circulation plus deposits) declined 
approximately 200,000,000 pesos during 
March. A decline of almost 400,000,000 pesos 
in rediscounts for commercial banks was par- 
tially offset by increased direct loans to the 
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public and increased loans and rediscounts 
to the National Savings Bank. The cost-of- 
living index, which had remained virtually 
constant since November declined seasonally 
in February. 

Government receipts and expenditures 
during 1949 totaled roughly 15,800,000,000 
and 15,300,000,000 pesos, respectively, ac- 
cording to the Controller General. As com- 
pared with 1948, receipts rose 10 percent, and 
expenditures rose 17 percent. The surplus 
for the year 1949 amounted to 572,000,000 
pesos, a portion of which was committed in 
advance for the payment of bonuses to gov- 
ernment workers and for other expenditures. 

A strike of Chilean merchant-marine offi- 
cers tied up traffic in Chilean ports for several 
days in March. Coastwise traffic, particu- 
larly the transportation of food, was seriously 
affected, and temporary authorization was 
granted foreign shipping companies to en- 
gage in this traffic, ordinarily reserved to 
Chilean companies. Following a threatened 
strike on the State Railways, it was an- 
nounced that wage increases would be 
granted which might involve a government 
subsidy to the railways of about 600,000,000 
pesos annually. Various other strikes and 
threatened strikes were settled by conces- 
sions to the workers. 

On April 1, the Chilean shipping line, 
Compafiia Sudamericana de Vapores, re- 
sumed its service to Western European ports, 
suspended since the early part of the war. 
Four vessels used on this run will call at 
Liverpool, Le Havre, Antwerp, Hamburg, and 
Dutch ports. They had been sailing between 
Chile and United States Atlantic coast ports. 
They will continue to call at New York and 
possibly at intermediate points on the Chile- 
New York run. Some ships now in the Chile- 
United States Gulf ports service are expected 
to be shifted to the Atlantic coast run, and 
other freighters now in the South American 
coast service may be operated between Chile 
and the Gulf ports. 

Copper-mining operations at Chuquica- 
mata were seriously affected by a strike which 
began March 9, and which was not settled 
until April 6, when, according to the press, 
all employees were granted pay increases of 
5 pesos daily. 

A bill was presented to Congress which 
would empower the Fomento Corporation to 
establish a subsidiary corporation without 
private-capital participation, which would 
have a monopoly of the exploitation and dis- 
tribution of Chilean petroleum. The new 
steel mill at Huachipato began production of 
tin plate in March. 

Customs data showed total Chilean exports 
of 112,900,000 gold pesos during January 1950, 
and imports of 96,400,000 gold pesos, as com- 
pared with 122,000,000 and 104,000,000 gold 
pesos, respectively, for January 1949. Nego- 
tiations for a new trade treaty with Argen- 
tina, begun in March, presumably include 
provision for imports of wheat to alleviate 
the Chilean shortage estimated at between 
100,000 and 150,000 metric tons. Other items 
may include Chilean exports of lumber, steel, 
petroleum, and copper, and Argentine exports 
of cattle. Consideration also was being given 
to a payments agreement with Finland, and 
the Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corporation 
announced an agreement to export 80,000 
tons of nitrates to Japan in the coming year. 


Colombia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated March 24, 1950) 


General business conditions in Colombia 
continued satisfactory during the month of 


February. It is reported that importers are 
becoming cautious in their buying owing to 
the effect of extra quota import licenses. As 
larger quantities of imported supplies appear 
on the market, competition probably will re- 
sult in a reduction of prices of many im- 
ported commodities. The demand for com- 
mercial credits was strong and increasing. 

The volume of sales on the Bogota Stock 
Exchange totaled 13,894,700 pesos (the peso 
is valued officially at approximately $0.51 
U.S. currency) during February as compared 
with 14,546,000 pesos during January. The 
lull in the securities market has been 
attributed to the tendency of investors to 
use their capital in the financing of imports 
rather than for stock-market operations, and 
and to the fact that many new issues of 
stock have been offered to the public. 

The official gold and foreign-exchange re- 
serves of the Bank of the Republic increased 
slightly during February—from 263,361,000 
pesos to 263,664,000 pesos. The volume of 
Bank of the Republic notes in circulation de- 
creased during the month from 424,371,000 
pesos to 420,501,000 pesos, and the official 
reserve ratio on circulating notes moved up 
from 53.82 percent to 53.96 percent. The in- 
flationary potential in the surplus reserve 
situation continued to cause concern in 
financial circles, but the further relaxation of 
import restrictions during February probably 
will result in the utilization of part of their 
foreign-exchange reserves. 

Gold production during February was al- 
most 10 percent below the January level but 
still well above the 1949 average. Purchases 
by the Bank of the Republic in February 
totaled 36,126 ounces as compared with 39,- 
801 ounces in January. 

Preliminary reports indicate that exchange 
expenditures during February were slightly 
in excess of exchange receipts, and the favor- 
able balance on international payments of 
$14,500,000 registered in January was re- 
duced to about $13,400,000 at the end of 
February. Dollar arrears were reported by 
the Exchange Control Office as being only 
$3,700,000 at the end of the month, which 
indicates a high incidence of prompt collec- 
tions. 

Coffee circles in Colombia were less op- 
timistic during February than during the 
previous 4 or 5 months because of (1) the 
decrease in prices offered abroad for 
Colombian “milds’” and (2) the heavy rain- 
fall during the month which is reported to 
have harmed Colombia’s coffee-production 
prospects. Although f. o. b. prices offered 
by buyers in the United States by the end of 
February dropped to about $74 per bag of 
70 kilograms, the Colombian Government 
maintained its export minimum price at 
$81.50 per 70-kilogram bag. Under these 
conditions, exporters found it difficult to pur- 
chase coffee for export and registrations of 
sales abroad during the month were low. 
Registrations during February amounted to 
only 211,918 bags of 60 kilograms each with 
a value of $14,805,720, whereas registra- 
tions during the preceding month were 
nearly double this amount. 

In order to support interior prices, the 
National Federation of Coffee Growers in- 
tervened in the interior market and made 
purchases from both producers and exporters 
at its interior guaranteed price. Many ex- 
porters sold to the Federation, inasmuch as 
they had large stocks on hand and found it 
dificult to export because of the difference 
in prices abroad and export minimums. 
Colombian coffee circles are confident that 
prices will rise in May or June when Central 


American “milds” are no longer on the 
market. 
Exports of coffee during February 


amounted to 393,857 bags of 60 kilograms 
each as compared with January exports 
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amounting to 451,802 bags of 60 kilograms 
valued at $30,525,383. Of the February ex- 
ports, 365,496 bags valued at $25,378,938 were 
shipped to the United States. 

On February 28, the National Government 
issued a decree by which there was organized 
a commission to draw up a labor code, and 
on the same day four prominent attorneys 
were named to form the drafting commission. 
The codification of existing Colombian labor 
legislation is a project which long has been 
under consideration by the Ministry of Labor 
and is a step welcomed by both labor and 
industry. 

During the month of February, the Bogota 
press devoted considerable space to discus- 
sions being carried on between Government 
Officials and representatives of Colombian 
private capital concerning the possibility of 
forming a joint company to take over the 
DeMares Concession in August 1951 when 
Tropical Oil Company’s present contract 
expires. No agreement was reached during 
the month, but the Minister of Mines and 
Petroleum reported that negotiations would 
continue and that he was optimistic con- 
cerning the possibility of settling the matter 
within the near future. 

Production of petroleum during February 
amounted to 2,256,957 barrels, which gave a 
daily average of 80,605 barrels. Production 
was only slightly less than the 81,423 barrels 
per day produced during January. Provi- 
sional export figures issued by the Ministry 
of Mines and Petroleum show Colombian 
petroleum exports to have reached a total of 
1,728,674 barrels valued at $3,980,525 during 
February. Of this amount, 1,158,634 barrels 
were shipped to the United States, 455,841 
barrels to Curacao, and 114,199 barrels to 
Trinidad. 

The Colombian Civil Aeronautics authori- 
ties issued a regulation limiting interna- 
tional flights by Colombian air lines to those 
designated as scheduled carriers. 

The National Railways of Colombia pur- 
chased 26 steam locomotives from Belgium 
at a cost of $1,716,000. The price quoted by 
the Belgians was approximately 25 percent 
lower than prices quoted by United States 
manufacturers. 

Heavy rains throughout the southern 
region of the country caused serious damage 
to highways and railway lines, especially in 
the Cali area, and complicated the already 
difficult congestion problem in Buenaven- 
tura. Diversion of cargo to the north coast 
ports began to be effective as imports through 
Barranquilla showed substantial increases 
over the past several years. 


Exchange and Finance 


ADDITIONAL COMMODITIES EXEMPT FROM 
EXCHANGE-QUOTA RESTRICTIONS 


Essential commodities classified under 21 
import-tariff numbers were added to the list 
of import items exempt from exchange-quota 
restrictions, by Colombian Exchange Control 
Office Resolution No. 38 of February 28, 1950, 
according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. The commodi- 
ties included, with tariff numbers in paren- 
theses, are: Oats (4); processed or polished 
oats (10-A); shoe lasts and wooden measur- 


ing sticks (138); newsprint (170); cotton 
transmission belts (245-B); friction tape 
(290); plastic material for dental use 


(298-A); iron and steel rivets, all sizes ex- 
cept those produced domesticaily, subject to 
the instructions to be isued by the Exchange 
Control Office (377, 377—A, 378); iron and 
steel nuts and bolts, except those produced 
domestically, subject to the instructions to 
be issued by the Exchange Control Office 
(377—B); copper or brass cloth or screening 
(412); stainless steel (460-A); Diesel engines 
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and generators (495); motor graders, con- 
crete mixers, rock crushers, rollers, shovels, 
excavators, cranes, forges, strapping ma- 
chines, compressors, highway construction 
and paving machinery and spare parts for 
the foregoing specified equipment (504); gum 
arabic (641); gum tragacanth (644); refrig- 
eration gases (650); waterproofing, drying, 
and hardening substances (717—A); paraffin 
(750); and prepared wicks (780 bis). 

As has been the case in all authorizations 
to date for extra-quota imports, the Ex- 
change Control Office requires that the appli- 
cant for an import license under Resolution 
No. 38 present proof that the imports be 
supplied by the manufacturer or producer, 
by his distributor, or by export merchants 
at mark-ups not greater than 5 percent on 
factory prices. The usual requirements as 
to guaranty deposits and commercial docu- 
mentation of the applicant are made. Non- 
commercial importers may be granted li- 
censes if the goods are to be destined for 
their own use. Domestic manufacturers of 
any of the items listed may receive extra- 
quota licenses to import raw materials for 
the manufacture of such items. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 2, 1950, and March 13, 1950, for former 
announcements of the removal of essential 
items from exchange-quota restrictions] 


EXTENSION OF VALIDITY PERIOD OF 
EXCHANGE CERTIFICATES AND OFFICIAL 
EXCHANGE TITLES 


The extension of the period for utilization 
of exchange certificates from 60 days to 90 
days and a modification of the period for 
conversion of official exchange titles was au- 
thorized by Resolution No. 35 of February 17, 
1950, promulgated by the Colombian Ex- 
change Control Office, according to a recent 
dispatch from the United States Embassy, 
Bogota, Colombia. 

Under Resolution No. 35, if exchange cer- 
tificates are not utilized within the 90-day 
period they are convertible only at the Bank 
of the Republic of Colombia at the official 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos to the dollar. 

Resolution No. 35 provides that official ex- 
change titles received during the first half of 
the month must be used or sold to the Bank 
of the Republic by the end of the month and 
that titles received during the latter half of 
the month must be used or sold by the fif- 
teenth day of the following month. Thus 
the utilization period is changed from a flat 
15 days to a period varying from 15 to 30 
days, depending on the date of receipt of the 
exchange titles. (Exchange titles derived 
from bananas exported to Germany under 
the Trade and Payments Agreement are not 
affected by Resolution No. 35.) 


SYSTEM OF POSTING GUARANTY DEPOSITS 
ON IMPORT LICENSES 


A program for posting guaranty deposits 
on all import licenses was established by the 
Government of Colombia through the pro- 
mulgation of Exchange Control Office Reso- 
lution No. 39 of March 2, 1959, according to 
a dispatch from the United States Embassy 
in Bogota. 

During recent months the Exchange Con- 
trol Office gradually has developed a system 
requiring applicants for import licenses to 
post deposits with the National Stabilization 
Fund guaranteeing the utilization of import 
licenses. Exchange Control Resolution No. 
39 outlines in some detail this deposit sys- 
tem, including requirements stipulated in 
previous resolutions. 

A peso (the peso is valued officially at 
approximately $0.51 U. S. currency) deposit 
equal to 20 percent of the value of the import 
license must be posted for the following 
types of importations when official exchange 





is used: (1) Occasional importations for the 
personal use of the recipient of the license: 
(2) commercial importations under basic 
quotas; (3) importation of spare parts for 
manufacturing machinery; and (4) in gen. 
eral, any importation for which no Other 
deposit percentage is specified. 

A 20 percent deposit is required also for 
the extra-quota importation of 1OW-cost 
automobiles with 70 percent official exchange 
and 30 percent exchange certificates. 

A deposit of 10 percent is required in cop. 
nection with the following items of importa. 
tion: (1) Manufacturing machinery and 
equipment; and (2) capital in the form of 
merchandise, machinery, or equipment. 

A deposit of 5 percent is required for the 
following importations: (1) Raw-materig) 
importations by industries (the deposit jg 
increased to 15 percent for such importations 
if quotas are drawn on in advance); (2) com. 
mercial importation of books; and (3) any 
importations by agricultural societies, live. 
stock associations, the National Coffee Feq. 
eration, the Bank of the Republic, the Agri- 
cultural Credit Bank, cooperatives, the Na. 
tional Supply Institute, and such similar 
institutions as may be designated by the 
Board of Directors of the Exchange Contro] 
Office 

No deposits will be required in the cages 
of importations made by Official agencies. 
beneficent societies, the Paz de Rio National 
Steel Project, the Cotton Development Insti- 
tute, and water, electric, and _ telephone 
companies 

All deposits are to be made to guarantee 
that at least 80 percent of the amount of the 
import license will be utilized. The presen- 
tation of documentary proof of such utiliza- 
tion must be made within 120 days of the 
expiration date of the license in order to have 
the deposit refunded 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
13, 1950, and March 20, 1950, for former 
announcements of the requirement that 
guaranty deposits be made by Colombian 
importers. | 


ADDITIONAL DruGSs 
MEDICINES 
RESTRICTIONS 


AND VETERINARY 
EXEMPT FROM QUOTA 


Additional drugs and veterinary medicines 
were included among items exempt 
from Colombian import-quota restrictions 
by Exchange Control Office Circular No. 657 
of February 14, 1950, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy in Bogota. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
2, 1950, January 16, 1950, and February 
20, 1950, for former announcements of 
the removal of drugs from import-quota 
restrictions. ) 

|The American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., is prepared to 
furnish United States firms with informa- 
tion regarding a reasonable number of 
pharmaceutical products in which they may 
be interested. ] 


those 


DEPOSITS REQUIRED ON ImMpoRT LICENSES 
COVERING RAW MATERIALS 


A deposit with the Stabilization Fund is 
required on all import licenses authorizing 
the importation of industrial raw materials 
under the provisions of Colombian Exchange 
Control Office Resolution No. 33 of February 
7, 1950, according to a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy, Bogota, Colombia. 

Resolution No. 33 requires that a 5 percent 
deposit be made on regular licenses for the 
importation of industrial raw materials and 
stipulates a 15 percent deposit on licenses 
for such importations which are granted in 
advance of the regularly scheduled alloca- 
tions. The deposit may be recovered in the 
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ysual manner by presenting, within 120 days 
of the expiration date of the import license, 
proof that at least 80 percent of the value 
of the license was utilized. If recovery is not 
made within the specified period, these de- 
posits with the Stabilization Fund are for- 
feited to the national treasury. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
13, 1950, and March 20, 1950, for previous 
announcements. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ExPORT QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR 
SPECIFIED PRODUCTS 


Export quotas of various agricultural and 
livestock products for the first half of 1950 
were established by Colombian Decree No. 81 
of February 18, 1950, according to a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy, Bogota, 
Colombia. The products affected and the 
quantities established for export are as fol- 
lows: Sugar, 200,000 sacks; rice, 7,500 tons; 
panela, 1,500 tons, corn, 20,000 tons; potatoes, 
20,000 tons; cattle, 21,000 head; hogs, 12,200 
head; horses (gelding), 200 head; cheese, 650 
tons; butter, 200 tons; and hides and skins, 
75,000 pieces 

Export licenses for these products are to 
be granted by the Economic and Development 
Section of the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry (Direccion de Economia y Fomento, 
Ministerio de Comercio e Industrias) and are 
to be valid for 60 days and renewable for an 
additional 30 days. The licenses are not 
transferable. 

The resolution states that preference will 
be given to the National Supply Institute 
(INA) and other semiofficial organizations in 
granting export licenses. 

Exports of untanned hides and skins are to 
be granted to habitual exporters in propor- 
tion to their 1949 exports. 

The quotas mentioned in this resolution 
represent maximum export goals, and it is 
believed there is little likelihood that large 
quantities of such items as rice, corn, or 
potatoes actually will be exported. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


MODIFICATION OF REGULATIONS APPLICABLE 
TO FOREIGN MERCHANTS RESIDING IN 
COLOMBIA 


Existing regulations applicable to foreign 
merchants residing in Colombia were clarified 
and new regulations established by Colom- 
bian Exchange Control Office Resolution No. 
34 of February 23, 1950, according to a dis- 
patch from the United States Embassy in 
Bogota. 

Presidential Decree No, 3747 of November 
24, 1949, provided, in part, that foreign mer- 
chants henceforth would be granted import 
licenses only if they could present evidence 
proving that they had entered Colombia 
under immigration documents listing their 


Occupation as “merchant,” or that their 
occupation status subsequently had been 
changed to that of “merchant” with the 


approval of the immigration authorities. Be- 
cause of the unavailability of records, many 
foreign merchants have found it impossible 
to comply exactly with this requirement. 

Resolution lwo. 34 also provides that na- 
tionals of countries with which Colombia 
has treaties granting national status in com- 
mercial matters shall be required to present 
evidence only of their citizenship and of 
their status as residents in Colombia. It is 
expected that United States citizens will be 
included in this category and, in order to 
meet the requirement of Decree No. 3747, 
only will have to present their passports and 
their resident identification cards (cédulas 
de extranjeria). 


April 24, 1950 


The regulations concerning foreigners not 
covered by treaty provisions are summarized 
as follows: 

1. Persons who first entered Colombia prior 
to March 14, 1931, need only to present a 
certificate from the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs or the Foreigners’ Section of the Police, 
stating that they entered the country legally 
prior to that date. 

2. Persons who first entered Colombia be- 
tween March 14, 1931, and July 1, 1940, must 
present documentary proof that they were 
admitted to the country legally and that, 
prior to July 1, 1940, they were registered 
as merchants with the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Foreigners’ Section of the Police. 

3. Persons entering Colombia after July 1, 
1940, must meet the requirement of Decree 
No. 3747 literally by proving that they were 
admitted to Colombia either as merchants 
or that they have changed their occupation 
to that of merchant with the permission of 
the Immigration Section of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

If a person is unable to provide any of the 
documentary proofs afore-mentioned, be- 
cause of the destruction of certain govern- 
mental archives, an alternate documentation 
procedure is provided. Affidavits from the 
Colombian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
the Foreign Section of the National Police 
verifying the destruction of the records and 
from reliable associate merchants proving 
the period of residence and business status 
of the individual concerned are required. 
Also, passports and proof of registration in 
the Public Commercial Register must be 
presented. 

Persons who entered Colombia as minors 
may qualify by registering as merchants 
with the Chamber of Commerce and with 
the Foreigners’ Section of the Police. 


| ’ . 
Costa Rica 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated March 28, 1950) 


During the period February 28 to March 
27, 1950, indications were that the Ulate ad- 
ministration in Costa Rica is seeking to 
normalize the economic life of the country 
and to diverge from the previous adminis- 
tration’s policy of advancing state controls. 

The Law for the Control of International 
Transactions was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, promulgated, and made effective 
April 1. A system of exchange surcharges 
based on a preferential category and four 
other categories of imports will serve, it is 
hoped, to restrict nonessentials and make 
possible the allocation of foreign exchange 
earned for the payment of preferential-cate- 
gory imports and assist in retiring various 
categories of commercial and public debts. 
Specific exchange surcharges attaching to 
the five categories and the commodities in 
each will be announced shortly. “Street” 
market money changes, it is believed, will 
continue to supply United States dollars for 
purchases for imports of categories one to 
four, as only the preferential category will 
be granted official-rate foreign exchange by 
Costa Rican authorities. A transitional pro- 
vision of the law as approved by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly provides that applications for 
foreign exchange for the payment of all un- 
paid-for imports now in the country for 
which official exchange has not been granted 
must be revalidated, and at the time of 
application for revalidation of pre-October 
1948 imports, a 100-percent deposit in colones 
must be made. 

The Government announced that it would 
designate persons to negotiate a settlement 


of the foreign bonded indebtedness of the 
country, now in default, noting that the 
Foreign Bondholder’s Protective Council was 
the organization with which it would deal. 

Announcing that Government expendi- 
tures were being kept within revenues, the 
administration also indicated that any fu- 
ture requests for foreign loans would be 
made only within definite repayment possi- 
bilities. In support of this viewpoint, ex- 
pansion of the coffee industry is proposed on 
vertical rather than horizontal lines, that is, 
increased yield is sought within the present 
area rather than cultivation of new sites. 

Further indication of the trend of the 
present administration was noted in the de- 
cision to restrict progressively the National 
Production Council to functions of price con- 
trol, studying the maximizing and improving 
of crop production, and acting as a general 
advisory body to the Government on the 
subject to staple commodities and their 
prices. 

The Central Bank of Costa Rica agreed to 
an increase in the percentage of cash ad- 
vances to coffee processors from 60 to 80 
percent as a result of higher local costs and 
the difficulty in obtaining quick payment 
from exports. Further assistance was given 
the industry by the Ministry of Agriculture 
which announced its decision to supply a 
100-pound bag of fertilizer at 25 colones 
($4.45). Law 26 of March 1, 1950, provided 
for a tax of 2%, percent to be paid on each 
fanega (105 pounds of clean coffee) received 
by coffee-processing plants, the value being 
the price at which the producers sell it to 
the processors. Revenues realized are to be 
used for use of the local municipality, to in- 
crease coffee production, and for general con- 
servation and improvement of coffee zones. 
The law is retroactive, as it covers all of the 
1949-50 crop, most of which has been picked 
and already delivered to the processors. For 
the purpose of assisting in experiments re- 
lating to the vertical increase in coffee pro- 
duction, the National Bank announced its 
willingness initially to grant loans up to 
120,000 colones. The 1949 coffee crop was 
valued at $10,005,894. 

The banana industry, which realized $11,- 
815,410 from exports, earned the greatest 
amount of foreign exchange for the country 
during 1949. The 1949 primacy in earnings 
of bananas over coffee reverses a long-estab- 
lished pattern. Sugar production for 1949 
was less than for the preceding year by about 
30,000 quintals (1 quintal=100 pounds). 
The total crop harvested was 518,493 quin- 
tals, of which 199,000 was exported. All 
stocks were sold, and no sugar was ware- 
housed at the end of the year. 

The possibility of renewed activity on the 
Pan American Highway resulted in wide 
interest concerning the economic benefits 
accruing to Central America. Interest was 
fomented as a result of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works’ meeting in Panama with other 
Central American officials interested in the 
completion of the highway, and the subse- 
quent meeting of this group at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with the American Road Builders 
Association. 

Costa Rica announced that it would not 
take part in the forthcoming meeting of the 
International Telecommunications Union. 
It also announced that the Costa Rican Civil 
Aviation Board was reestablished after a 4 
months’ lapse. Members include four ad 
honorem officials representing Government 
ministries and a Director General of Aviation. 
An increase in budget was recommended to 
the Government. 

Population figures for the country were 
released, showing totals of 850,659 for the 
country and 93,858 for the capital city, 
San Jose. 

Foreign exchange on the street market 
continued high for almost the entire period, 
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the average quotations for buying and selling 
being 8.80 and 8.90, respectively. However, 
over the week end of March 25, the colon 
measurably gained in strength. Buying and 
selling as of March 27, 1950, was at 8.10 and 
8.20, respectively, the strengthening being 
variously ascribed to the need of traders to 
cover pre-October 1948 imports with a 100 
percent colones deposit, renewed confidence 
in the colon as a result of the law for the 
Control of International Transactions, and 
the possibility of the Government’s inter- 
vention by various means to increase the 
foreign-exchange value of the colon. 


Exchange and F inance 


NEW EXCHANGE-CONTROL LAW PASSED 


Costa Rican law No. 33 of March 28, 1950, 
for the control of international transactions, 
was published and became effective April 1, 
1950, according to a telegram dated April 3, 
1950, from the United States Embassy at 
San Jose. A reclassification of import goods 
by categories for exchange surcharge pur- 
poses was announced and became effective 
the same date. (For provisions of the ex- 
change-control law, see Airgram on Costa 
Rica in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 23, 1950.) Additional information re- 
garding the reclassification will be announced 
as soon as possible after the new lists are 
received. 


Tariffs and Trade Conirols 


Import Duty DovuBLED ON MISSHAPEN 
CONCRETE KEINFORCING Bars AND RE- 
DUCED ON CERTAIN IRON RODS AND WIRE 
FOR MAKING NAILS 


The Costa Rican import duty on misshapen 
and twisted concrete reinforcing bars has 
been doubled, and the duty on plain iron 
rods not over 1 inch thick has been reduced 
by about two-thirds, by decree No. 6 of 
February 28, 1950, published in La Gaceta of 
March 4 and effective the same day, states 
a report of March 9, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Misshapen and twisted reinforcement bars, 
formerly classified under item No. 19 and 
dutiable at 0.03 colon per gross kilogram, 
are now classified under item 19-bis, dutiable 
at 0.06 colon per gross kilogram. Plain iron 
rods, not over 1 inch thick, also reclassified 
in item 19-bis at 0.06 colon per gross kilo- 
gram, were formerly included under item No. 
22 and dutiable at the rate of 0.16 colon per 
gross kilogram. 

The same decree adds wire, exclusively for 
the manufacture of nails, to tariff item 22, 
dutiable at 0.16 colon per gross kilogram. 
This wire was formerly classified under item 
25, and dutiable at 0.41 colon per gross kilo- 
gram. 


U. S. WaIvEs ARTICLE I OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENT WITH COSTA RICA TO PERMIT 
APPLICATION OF MULTIPLE EXCHANGE 
SURCHARGES 


The United States Government has agreed 
to waive for 1 year, from April 1, 1950, the 
provisions of Article I of the United States- 
Costa Rica trade agreement of November 25, 
1936, to the extent of permitting the Costa 
Rican Government to apply specified mul- 
tiple exchange surcharges to Schedule I prod- 
ucts, in an exchange of notes dated April 4, 
1950, according to a Press Release No. 322 
of the State Department issued on April 5, 
1950. Article I of the trade agreement pro- 
vided that the commodities listed in Sched- 
ule I (the Costa Rican concessions to the 
United States) should not be subject to cus- 
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toms duties higher than those specified in 
the schedule, or to other charges higher than 
those in force on the day of signature of the 
agreement. 

This modification of the agreement will 
permit the Costa Rican Government to apply 
its new exchange-control law providing for 
such surcharges for 1 year without violating 
the trade agreement, during which time it 
will endeavor to solve its financial difficulties 
in a way which will not conflict with Article 
I of the agreement. 

If the Costa Rican multiple exchange sur- 
charges are used for purposes other than 
those of solving its financial difficulties, the 
United States reserves the right to revoke 
its waiver of Article I upon 30 days’ written 
notice. 

[The enactment of the new Costa Rican 
exchange control law is announced elsewhere 
in this issue. See item under Exchange and 
Finance, Costa Rica.] 

[For an announcement of the signature 
of the United States—Costa Rica trade agree- 
ment, and for an analysis of that agreement, 
see Commerce Reports of December 5, 1936. 
For an announcement of the provisions of 
the new Costa Rican exchange control law, 
see the Airgram of December 28, 1949, in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 23, 
1950.] ? 


Costa Rica RATIFIES COMMERCIAL TREATY 
WITH Mexico 


The commercial treaty between Costa Rica 
and Mexico, signed in Mexico City on Febru- 
ary 4, 1946, was approved by the Costa Rican 
Legislative Assembly on March 6, 1950, and 
also by the President on the same day. Law 
No. 27, approving and containing the text 
of the treaty was published in La Gaceta of 
March 11, 1950, as reported by the United 
States Embassy at San Jose 

[For previous announcement concerning 
provisions of the treaty, see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 9, 1946.] 


Cuba 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated March 31, 1950) 


The seasonal upswing of business in Cuba 
during March brought total commercial 
volume in unit transactions to a level ap- 
proximating that in the same period of last 
year and the dollar value only slightly below 
that in March 1949. A continued increase 
was registered in Government collections, as 
well as in bank clearings, during the month, 
the amount of both being slightly ahead of 
March 1949. 

Cuba’s imports in 1949 totaled $451,390,000 
in value as compared with $527,456,000 in 
1948, according to figures published in 
March. Exports during 1949 were valued at 
$578,307,000, as compared with $709,872,000 in 
1948. Cuba’s balance of merchandise trade, 
therefore, amounted to only $126,917,000 in 
1949, or nearly $55,500,000 under that of 1948 
($182,416,000). 

The National Bank of Cuba reportedly 
plans the inauguration of its new building 
on April 27. Construction delays caused 
postponement of previously projected open- 
ing dates. On March 16 the Cuban Govern- 
ment transferred to the National Bank all 
faculties for the organization, inspection, 
and intervention of private banks in Cuba, 
which until the creation of the bank had 
been functions of the Ministry of Finance. 
The first routine inspection undertaken by 
the National Bank was initiated a few days 
later. 





In a decree promulgated on March 13, the 
Cuban Government reduced from 0.15 per- 
cent to 0.08 percent the tax on Cuban capital 
invested in foreign countries. Legislation 
authorizing the use of automatic stampin 
machines in Cuba to stamp documents which 
are subject to stamp taxes, was also passeq 
in March. 

The Habana streetcar service, operated for 
many years under the name Habana Electric 
Railway Co., has been acquired by Compafig 
Autobuses Modernos, S. A., a local corpora. 
tion organized for the purpose of taking over 
this public service. The new owners plan to 
replace the old streetcars with a modern pys 
system. 

Cuba's textile industry experienced a satis. 
factory first quarter. Its largest cotton mj 
operated at capacity and expects to continue 
at the same rate until the latter part of May. 
Other producers of cotton textiles, some of 
which were inoperative during the same 
period last year, functioned at 50 percent to 
60 percent of capacity and hope to maintain 
this level through May. Cuba's only pro- 
ducer of rayon (viscose) yarn and tire cord 
has operated at capacity; orders continue to 
be booked ahead 6 months, and the annual 
productive capacity for tire cord and fabric 
is being increased from 4,000,000 pounds to 
more than 8,000,000 pounds in the first half 
of the year 

The rayon-fabric mill, however, closed since 
late spring 1949, still has no prospects for 
reopening in the near future. The position 
of a dyeing house under the same ownership 
is said by its owners to be even worse. Re- 
opening of the ribbon mill, closed since 
December 15, 1949, is said by its owner to 
depend solely upon whether the Cuban tariff 
on ribbons is increased sufficiently to control 
imports. The mill has large inventories of 
both finished goods and raw material. 

Agents for imported United States cotton 
and rayon piece goods report that their mar- 
ket is also in healthy condition; imports, 
they say, are about 10 percent better for the 
first quarter than for the same period last 
year. Light-weight cotton prints are domi- 
nant, buyers preferring them to rayons 
Pique, fancy weaves, poplin, and mercerized 
twills are said to be in the best demand 
Sales in March were slightly under those 
of February, but the decline was seasonal 
and normal. 

In March, pastures, growing crops, and 
cattie continued to be affected adversely by 
scanty rainfall. Although about “normal” 
for this dry-season month in some places, 
precipitation in many parts of the island 
was reportedly well below average and al- 
legedly of drought proportions. 

March marked the peak of the current 
sugar-production season. All the island's 
161 mills were grinding. By the middle of 
the month, sugar output approximated 3,- 
000,000 short tons, or 9 percent more than 
at the same time a year ago (2,750,000). 
Sugar yields were averaging 12.7 percent of 
the cane weight, as against 12.1 percent 4 
year earlier. As the month advanced, how- 
ever, signs increased that lack of rainfall 
in many important cane-growing areas might 
reduce cane tonnage and offset the prevailing 
high-sugar yields. Sugar output during the 
last half of the month also was adversely 
affected by extensive labor difficulties. 

During the month under review, the Cuban 
Sugar Stabilization Institute announced the 
sale of another 71,000,000 gallons of 1950- 
crop molasses to buyers for the United States 
market. The sale price was 5.5 cents per 
gallon, f. o. b. Cuban port, plus the export 
tax of 2.75 percent—the same price as that 
for all other United States market sales this 
year. The institute considers that these 
Sales wiped out all currently foreseeable sup- 
plies of this year’s molasses crop. 
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The Cuban rice market quickened during 
the month, as wholesale prices on the United 
States market declined, in some cases suf- 
ficiently to offset the higher Cuban import 
duty in effect since filling of the import quota 
in January. As wholesale purchases of 
United States rice increased, large stocks of 
1949-50-crop Cuban rice remained unsold 
in warehouses; and domestic producers let it 
be known that they wanted additional im- 
port protection. 

Cuba's winter tomato production and ex- 
port season ended in March. The highly un- 
satisfactory outcome of this season's opera- 
tions prompted growers and exporters during 
the month to ask President Prio for a Gov- 
ernment loan to finance them. The crop 
was badly damaged by blight late in the 
growing season. Exports were discouraged 
by low prices prevailing in the United States. 
The result was that some dumpings re- 
portedly took place locally. 

The Cuban Minister of Agriculture in mid- 
March visited the disease-ridden Johnson 
banana plantations in the Baracoa area of 
Oriente Province, where most Cuban bananas 
for export are produced, and there launched 
a campaign to combat sigatoKa and other 
banana diseases. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROLS TIGHTENED ON FERTILIZERS 
IMPOTRED BY AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS 


All fertilizers imported into Cuba directly 
by agricultural producers for their own use, 
shall—-prior to their importation—-be sub- 
ject to a sample analysis by the Chemical 
Agricultural Laboratory of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and to the issuance of a Govern- 
ment import permit based upon that analysis, 
as provided by Cuban Government Decree 
No. 669 promulgated on March 9, 1950, ac- 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy at Habana. 

Decree No. 669, in effect, modifies article 6 
of decree No. 1536 of 1938, governing im- 
portations of raw fertilizer materials and 
fertilizer mixtures by agricultural producers 
for their own use. Under decree No. 1536, 
the analysis and related import permit on 
each shipment were waived by the Govern- 
ment in cases where importation made di- 
rectly by agricultural producers involved 
goods, the brand name of which was already 
entered in the Register of the Fertilizer In- 
spection Office of the Ministry and was pre- 
viously covered by certificates of analysis 
issued by the Ministry’s Chemical Agri- 
cultural Laboratory for the precise formula 
involved 


‘ 
Cy prus 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TANNING SUBSTANCES PERMITTED FREE 
ENTRY; IMPORT DuTY REDUCED ON 
HIDES AND SKINS 


Substances, other than sumac, for use in 
tanning have been permitted duty-free entry 
into the colony of Cyprus by an official notice 
published in the Supplement to the Cyrus 
Gazette of March 2, 1950. The same notice 
also provided for a reduction in the rate of 
duty on raw hides and skins (excluding fur 
skins) from 10 percent ad valorem to 5 per- 
cent ad valorem in respect of imports of 
British Commonwealth origin, and from 15 
percent ad valorem to 10 percent ad valorem 
in respect of hides and skins of other origin. 
The duty changes presumably are effective 
as from date of publication of the notice. 


April 24, 1950 
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France 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 


(Dated March 31, 1950) 


The great majority of striking workers in 
France were back at their jobs at the end 
of March, virtually concluding a wave of 
strikes which began shortly after the res- 
toration of collective bargaining in Febru- 
ary. In general, the strikes resulted in no 
additional concessions, employers’ groups 
refusing to go beyond the wage increases 
offered before the strikes began, which aver- 
aged about 5 percent. 

Financial barometers continued to indi- 
cate economic stabilization. New savings 
deposits during the first 2 months of 1950 
were more than double accumulations dur- 
ing the same period of 1949. Gold-ingot 
prices continued to decline and on March 27 
were about 16 percent below January 1 levels, 
whereas long-term Government securities 
showed increasing firmness. 

The index of industrial production in 
February is provisionally estimated at 126 
(1938=100), the same as during the corre- 
sponding month last year; however, the two- 
point decline from the January 1950 index 
of 128 was contraseasonal, February produc- 
tion having exceeded January by about 6 
percent during the two preceding years. 
Strikes during the last week of the month 
were a significant factor in the decline. 
Production of meat and milk, favored by 
mild winter, continued well above 1949 out- 
put, and producers regard the situation as 
close to surplus at present levels of prices 
and purchasing power. Accordingly, the 
Government is formulating plans for the 
purchase, storage, and export of these com- 
modities. 


PEAK COAL STOCKS 


As a result of increasing productivity in 
the coal mines, particularly in the Saar, and 
an unusually mild winter, French coal stocks 
are at a postwar peak. On March 18, stocks 
of coal and coke at the mines (1,267,814 
metric tons) were more than five times as 
large as they were a year earlier. Conse- 
quently, France has decided to reduce its 
imports of foreign coal to only 12,000,000 tons 
in 1950 compared with 17,300,000 in 1949. 
Steam coal will probably be in surplus, but 
imports of coking coal will still be needed to 
supplement domestic production. 

PRICES 

Price indexes at the end of February 
showed little change from those of the pre- 
ceding month, with wholesale prices drop- 
ping about 1 percent, while retail indexes 
advanced 0.5 percent. Both wholesale- and 
retail-price indexes during February were 
approximately 3 percent higher than in 
February 1949. Retail food prices in the 
Paris region showed a general downward 
tendency during the 4-week period ended 
March 11, the most notable decreases being 
in fish, eggs, certain fresh vegetables, and 
lard. 


THREAT TO SoFrtT-DRINK SALES 


The National Assembly, on February 28, 
passed a bill which may ultimately eliminate 
certain soft drinks from the French market. 
The bill authorizes the Minister of Public 
Heaith, on advice of the Superior Council of 
Public Health and the National Academy of 
Medicine to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of nonalcoholic beverages containing 
certain products of vegetable origin which 
may be specified by the council and the 
academy as injurious to health. Approval 


of the bill by the council of the Republic is 
probable; however, it remains to be seen 
whether the Academy of Medicine will rule 
against any particular beverage. 


AGREEMENTS WITH SAAR AND ITALY 


The French and Saar governments signed 
agreements relative to the application of 
the Franco-Saar economic union, French ex- 
ploitation of the Saar coal mines, and the 
operation of the Saar railways. The con- 
vention on coal mines provides that, if at 
the time of signing a peace treaty the mines 
are granted to the Saar, France will obtain 
the right to exploit them for a period of 50 
years from the effective date of the conven- 
tion. The Saar railways are to be adminis- 
tered by a joint Franco-Saar Council respon- 
sible to the Saar Minister of Transport. Any 
deficit is to be met by the Saar government. 

An additional protocol to the Franco-Ital- 
ian Customs Union Treaty was signed March 
7, envisaging removal of quantitative restric- 
tions on three-quarters of all customs clas- 
sifications when the new Italian tariff comes 
into effect in 2 or 3 months. Within a year 
from that time a complete removal of quotas 
except for ‘“‘justified exceptions” is planned. 
The two countries also agreed to eliminate 
restrictions on intercountry automobile op- 
eration; reduce rates for postal, telegraph, 
and telephone communications; approach 
gradually an “air union,” and lower certain 
tariff duties of particular mutual importance. 

Despite the statement of the Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs that the protocol 
is purely administrative and should not re- 
quire parliamentary ratification, the Eco- 
nomic Council adopted on March 22 a reso- 
lution calling for immediate suspension of 
any practical application of the agreement 
and requesting their submission to the Na- 
tional Assembly for ratification, together 
with the original treaty and the July 1949 
protocol. Opposition to the trade liberaliza- 
tion features of the latest protocol has come 
principally from agricultural interests, no- 
tably vintners and vegetable growers. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The first effects of the trade-liberalization 
policy pursued in late 1949 by the ERP par- 
ticipating countries were noted in French 
trade figures for January and February. 
Both imports and exports climbed sharply, 
setting record highs in terms of franc values 
in both categories. The percentage of im- 
ports covered by exports remained about the 
same for both months at approximately 72 
percent (February 1949=65 percent). 

French imports from foreign countries rose 
from $189,000,000 in value in January to 
$210,000,000 in February, and exports totaled 
$135,000,000 in January and 152,000,000 in 
February, the highest postwar export figure 
recorded. Trade with the United States dur- 
ing the 2 months showed imports steady at 
about $31,000,000 per month; exports aver- 
aged $4,900,000, slightly more than the 1949 
monthly average of $4,500,000. 


FILM-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO 
APPROVED 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
Mexico, in this issue.) 





A new umbrella factory, with an estimated 
output of 1,800 umbrellas a month, has been 
put into operation in Sunggal (Delhi) on the 
east coast of Sumatra (Indonesia). The 
various parts are manufactured with locally 
constructed equipment, but the purchase of 
additional machinery has been recommended 
to speed up production, as there is a very 
iarge demand for this product. 
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France and 
French Overseas 
Territories 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DrIED CINCHONA BaRK: IMPORT AND 
EXPORT STANDARDS REVISED 


Import and export standards for dried 
cinchona bark have been revised by decree 
No. 49-1322 of August 25, 1949, published in 
the French Journal Officiel on October 1. 

The revised standards apply to quality, 
types, packing, marking, control, sampling 
penalties, and transitory provisions for dried 
cinchona bark imported into France, or ex- 
ported from or imported into French Over- 
seas Territories. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING BLOCKED BANK 
ACCOUNTS OF FOREIGNERS IN WESTERN 
‘GERMANY 


The Bank deutscher Laender has called 
the attention of all banks in Western Ger- 
many of the fact that transfers of blocked 
balances from one foreigner to another are 
prohibited under Military Government Law 
No. 53 (Revised), by Announcement No. 
6004/50 of February 18, 1950. Such trans- 
fers are subject to individual license, and 
licenses will be granted only in exceptional 
cases by the Allied Bank Commission, upon 
applications submitted through the appro- 
priate Land Central Bank and the Bank 
deutscher Laender. 

Furthermore, the transfer of a blocked 
bank account from one bank to another is 
also prohibited, regardless of whether the 
transfer is made to an account already exist- 
ing in the name of the foreigner or to a new 
account. The consolidation of two or more 
accounts held by a foreigner in the same 
bank is also prohibited. If special grounds 
exist for making exceptions to these pro- 
hibitions, applications for special licenses 
should be submitted through the appropriate 
Land Central Bank to the Bank deutscher 
Laender. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEARLY QUARTER MILLION PETITIONS FILED 
FOR RESTITUTION OF PROPERTY IN U. S. 
ZONE SINCE 1947 


Since U. S. Military Government Law No. 
59 was enacted in November 1947, nearly 
250,000 petitions have been filed for the 
restitution of identifiable property, accord- 
ing to officials of the Property Division, Office 
of Economic Affairs, which agency is charged 
with the responsibility for the execution of 
the restitutions program. The program is 
an implementation of United States policy 
to expedite the restitution of identifiable 
property to persons who were wrongfully de- 
prived of such property between January 30, 
1933, and May 8, 1945, for reasons of race, 
religion, nationality, ideology, or political 
opposition to the National Socialist Regime. 

Of the large number of petitions already 
filed, it is believed that not more than ap- 
proximately 115,000 active claims wili remain 
effective, inasmuch as many duplications 


have occurred, and it is expected that many 
claims will be withdrawn. The Jewish Resti- 
tution Successor Organization, for example, 
has filed more than 163,000 petitions. Many 
of these were filed for precautionary purposes 
only, some 50,000 having already been with- 
drawn in cases where living claimants had 
themselves filed their own petitions. 

Twenty percent of the total net number 
of cases (approximately 10,000) with which 
the authorities expect to deal, apart from 
the petitions of the Jewish Restitution Suc- 
cessor Organization, have already been 
settled. 

Of these 10,000 cases already settled, no 
figures are as yet available as to the total 
value of the claims nor as to the types of 
property which have been restored. However, 
a few outstanding examples of specific ac- 
complishments in this field are as follows: 

The second largest cellulose paper factory 
in Land Hesse, located at Okriftel/Main, and 
valued at 7,000,000 Deutsche marks has been 
returned to its former owners; 

Shares of stock valued at 10,000,000 marks 
of the Deutsche Magnesite A. G., Muenchen- 
Starnberg, a holding company controlling the 
firms of Austrian Magnesit and Deutsche 
Heraklit which produce building slabs by 
processing magnesite and wood shavings, 
were returned to an American corporation; 

Other items which have been returned 
either to their original owners or their heirs 
include a Bavarian brewery valued at 2,000,- 
000 marks; shares of the firm Schade and 
Fuellgrabe, a retail food-store chain with 
148 outlets throughout the Western Zone, 
valued at 1,519,000 marks plus a cash pay- 
ment of 450,000 marks; the Deutsche Tafel- 
glass A. G., at Fuerth, valued at 16,000,000 
marks, which makes window glass, safety 
glass, and glass tiles, and is one of the three 
important rflass factories in Western Ger- 
many; 51 percent of the stock of Merkur 
A. G., of Nuernberg, valued at 8,C00,000 
marks, which company controls six large de- 
partment stores in the U. S. Zone and had 
a turn-over last year of 30,000,000 marks 

Both the British and the French authori- 
ties have enacted laws similar to the U.S 
Military Government Law No. 59, and there 
is a tripartite law similar to Law No. £9, 
applicable to Western Berlin 

Little is known o¢ the progress of restitu- 
tion in the Soviet Zone. United States au- 
thorities know of no general program in 
force there for the return of properties to 
victims of National Socialist persecution 

{For background information on _ the 
United States Zone restitution legislation, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of December 
20, 1947, under heading “Germany.’’| 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
CUSTOMS TARIFF REVISED 


The schedule of duties leviable on imports 
in the Gold Coast has been revised by an 
ordinance published in the Gold Coast Ga- 
zette of February 28, 1950, and presumably 
effective from that date 

The revised customs tariff provides for 
higher duty rates on motorcars, certain pe- 
troleum products, and perfumed toilet prep- 
arations. In addition, the tariff descrip- 
tions of several items were changed and a 
number of items previously on the free list 
were made subject to import duty. These 
include bicycles and tricycles, boots and 
shoes, candles and tapers, cordage, rope and 
twine, lamps and lanterns, electric bulbs, 
fluorescent lamps and tubes, and undressed 
leather, including soles and heels 





Revised duty rates on noteworthy items 
are as follows (old rates are shown in paren. 
theses): Motor vehicles with wheelbase less 
than 111 inches, £20 (£15) each; motor ve- 
hicles with wheelbase of, or exceeding, 1)] 
inches, £30 (£25) each; benzaline, naphtha 
(nonpotable), gasoline, and aviation gaso- 
line, 1 shilling (814 pence) per gallon: per. 
fumed spirits, including dentifrices, toile 
preparations, and mouth washes, £3 and 15 
shillings per gallon or 6624 percent ad yg. 
lorem (£3 and 4 shillings per gallon or §9 
percent ad valorem), whichever is higher: 
bicycles, tricycles and spare parts, 5 percent 
ad valorem (free); leather, undressed, includ. 
ing soles and heels of leather, rubber or com. 
position, 15 percent (free); and lamps, lan. 
terns and parts including electric-light bulbs 
and fluorescent lamps and tubes, 10 percent 
ad valorem (free). 

| Revised rates of duty applying on specific 
items are available on request to the British 
Commonwealth Branch, Areas Division, Of. 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.| 

(The pound (£), shilling, and pence are 
equivalent, respectively to approximately 
$2.80, $0.14, and $0.0167 U.S. currency.) 


Y 
Greece 
Exchange and Finance 


CORRECTION: LAW ON REGISTRATION OF 
GREEK ASSETS ABROAD STILL IN EFFECT 


The Greek Emergency Law No. 860 of Jan- 
uary 13, 1949, on the registration of foreign 
assets and provision for the contribution of 
such assets to the rehabilitation of Greece 
is still in effect and has not been repealed, 
as reported in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 16, 1950. Law No. 70 merely re- 
pealed Emergency Law No. 53 of May 5, 1948 
earlier legislation concerning declaration of 
foreign assets, which had, in any event, been 
superseded by Emergency Law 860 

A decree dated February 28, 1950, imple- 
menting law No. 860 on the Repatriation of 
Greek Assets, provides that an amount of 
foreign exchange equal to 20 percent of Greek 
assets located abroad will have to be im- 
ported and utilized in Greece for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. The foreign exchange may 
be sold to the Bank of Greece at the effective 
rate or be used for imports for which the 
Ministry of National Economy has issued an 
import license 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
PENICILLIN TROCHES: IMPORTATION FER- 


MITTED FROM APPROVED MANUFACTURES 
ONLY 


The importation of penicillin troches into 
Greece is permitted only if the foreign man- 
ufacturer has been approved by the Greek 
Ministry of Hygiene, by circular No. Y 128, 
dated February 2, 1950, issued by the Ministry 
of Finance, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy Athens, dated 
March 17 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEM NTs WITH 
PORTUGAL SICNED 


Trade and payments agreements’ were 
signed by Greece and Portugal on December 
31, 1949, effective for 1 year, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy, 
Athens, dated March 17. They may be tacitly 
renewed for yearly periods unless denounced 
2 months prior to expiration 

Lists appened to the trade agreement pro- 
vide for Greek exports to Portugal including 
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tobacco (500 metric tons valued at $750,000) 
cement, tanning extracts, sponges, emery, 
silk textiles, rags, and miscellaneous items. 
In exchange, Portugal will send to Greece, 
beans, maize, coffee, cocoa, Oil seeds, sisal 
rope, canned fish, cork, wool, timber, chemi- 
cals, and other products. Goods will be in- 
voiced in United States dollars, 

Payment will be effected through a non- 
interest-bearing, frozen account in United 
States dollars opened in the Bank of Portu- 
gal. A protocol attached to the payments 
agreement specifies that if the debit balance 
of the account does not exceed available 
balances of Greece's drawing rights on Port- 
ugal, the Bank of Portugal will continue to 
honor payment orders transmitted by the 
Bank of Greece. 


RapDIO RECEIVING SETS: GIFT REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 


Regulations regarding the importation 
into Greece of radio receiving sets sent as 
gifts for personal use were amended by 
decision No. 29314, dated February 25, 1950, 
of the Ministry of National Economy, ac- 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy, Athens, dated March 22. Import 
licenses May now, in exceptional cases, be 
granted for sets valued at more than $25. 

Radios even if sent as gifts, are still sub- 
ject to a 40 percent ad valorem tax (“con- 
tribution"’) in addition to the regular import 
duties and concomitant taxes 


LIST OF SUBSIDIZED IMPORTS REDUCED 


The list of subsidized imports, authorized 
by Act No. 875 of October 10, 1949, was re- 
duced by joint decisions of the Greek Min- 
isters of Finance, National Economy, and 
Supply and Distribution on January 25 and 
March 15, 1950. Subsidies have been elimi- 
nated on the following imports: Cheese, eggs, 
herring, salted fish, dried fish, caviar, tin 
in bulk or forms, smoked, pickled, or sun- 
dried fish, sesame seeds, leather and hides, 
streptomycin, penicillin, timber, molasses, 
truck and bus parts, and truck and bus tires 
and tubes. The subsidy on codfish has been 
reduced by 50 percent. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 16, 1950, for announcement of Act No 
875. | 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH SPAIN 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
“Spain,” in this issue.) 


Haiti 

DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated March 25, 1950) 


With the outward movement of Haiti's 
coffee crop slowing down to a trickle, retail 
business likewise underwent a slight reces- 
sion, although construction activity re- 
mained brisk and there were no visible signs 
of increased unemployment. 

February and March have been the great- 
est tourist months on record, with Pan 
American Airways reporting 3,400 passengers 
in and out during February and estimating 
approximately 2,500 for the month of March. 
Approximately 90 percent of the travelers 
are tourists. In addition to arrivals by air, 
there have been numerous “liberty” calls 
by United States naval units, a single flotilla 
having brought in approximately 4,000 men 
for a 3-day stay 

Official figures for the month of January 
show Government receipts of 9,500,000 
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gourdes which, although substantially be- 
low the all-time high of about 12,000,000 
gourdes reached in December 1949, brought 
total receipts for the first 4 months of the 
fiscal year to more than 38,500,000 gourdes 
as compared with only 26,000,000 gourdes 
during the corresponding period of the 
1948-49 fiscal year. Expenditures, however, 
continued to exceed receipts, an unfavorable 
balance amounting to 202,000 gourdes having 
been registered for the first 4 months. (Five 
gourdes=-$1 United States currency.) Total 
receipts of more than 100,000,000 gourdes 
during the fiscal year were being confidently 
predicted. 

As of mid-March, it was estimated that 
about 90 percent of the coffee, crop had been 
shipped and that sugar production amounted 
to 24,600 short tons, approximately one-half 
of the estimated annual crop. Weather con- 
ditions have been generally favorable for 
agriculture, although Port-au-Prince and the 
vicinity have received a number of torren- 
tial rains. 

An undercover price-cutting campaign 
among gasoline distributors culminated in 
the announcement of a general 2 cent lower- 
ing of retail prices per gallon. This shaving 
of dealers’ margins seems to have ended the 
possibility of further price cutting. 

A new steamship line, under the Haitian 
flag, began operations from Port-au-Prince 
on March 25, with the sailing of a 3,700-ton 
cargo vessel for New York. This line, the 
Haitian-American Line and understood to 
be operated by a New York concern, is said 
to be seeking a subsidy from the Haitian 
Government and has announced its inten- 
tion of providing a modern freight and pas- 
senger service between New York and Haitian 
ports. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COFFEE: EXPORT DUTY QUADRUPLED 


The Honduran export duty on green coffee 
has been increased from 1 lempira to 4 
lempiras per 60-kilogram bag, states a tele- 
gram dated March 31, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy, Tegucigalpa. 

Green coffee formerly was dutiable on ex- 
portation at 1 lempira per 60-kKilogram bag, 
under a decree (No. 60) of January 25, 1947. 


BLANK RECORDS OR MATRICES: NEW TARIFF 
CLASSIFICATION CREATED 


Blank records or matrices for recording 
have been classified in the Honduran cus- 
toms tariff (new item No. 1011—C) and will be 
exempt from import duty, by decree No. 90, 
published in La Gaceta on March 22, 1950, 
and effective from April 1, 1950, states a 
report dated March 25 from the United States 
Embassy at Tegucigalpa. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING POLICY 


A public notice issued by the Government 
of India on February 25, 1950, announces the 
procedure to be followed in the issuance of 
import licenses for the remainder of the 6- 
month licensing period ending June 30, 1950. 

Although a few items previously prohib- 
ited are now allowed entry, the new licensing 
policy continues to impose severe restrictions 
upon imports from the United States. The 
basis for granting import licenses will be the 


essentiality of the particular goods involved, 
and monetary ceilings. No licenses will be 
granted for goods when similar goods or sub- 
stitutes are available from local sources. 
Luxuries and nonessentials may not be im- 
ported from any country. 

Importers desiring to buy goods from a 
hard-currency area will be required to pre- 
sent evidence that similar goods or substi- 
tutes are not available from soft-currency 
countries. Dollar imports will be confined to 
essential raw materials and machinery, and 
technical and educational books. Motor- 
trucks may be imported from the United 
States and Canada, but no passenger auto- 
mobiles. Motorcar imports from other 
countries will be limited in quantity, and 
only those in a completely knocked-down 
condition will be permitted. 

Because of commitments under trade 
agreements which India has signed with 
various countries, certain articles are li- 
censed only from the particular country 
from which India is obligated to import such 
articles. 

Among the items at one time imported 
from the United States, but still forbidden 
are: Diesel engines (except parts), industrial 
sewing machines, motors and generators 
(excepting parts), passenger elevators, and 
gasoline and kerosene engines (except parts 
for road-vehicle engines). 

Important items previously forbidden but 
now allowed to be imported in limited quan- 
tities from the United States are: Machinery 
belting, spare parts of Diesel engines, spare 
parts of motors and generators, certain preci- 
sion and measuring tools, unmanufactured 
tobacco, and raw cotton. 

The new regulations do not apply to goods 
falling under the “Capital-Goods” and 
“Heavy-Electrical-Plant” licensing proce- 
dures. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 22, 1948.) 

A fee is charged for each import-license 
application submitted, and no refunds are 
made even though the application may be 
rejected. 

For the purpose of licensing imports, coun- 
tries have been grouped into four categories, 
namely, dollar, hard-currency, medium-cur- 
rency, and soft-currency areas. Open Gen- 
eral License No. XVI, applicable to the im- 
ports from sterling and soft-currency areas, 
is continued in force. No imports are per- 
mitted from the Union of South Africa. 
(This is an economic sanction having no rela- 
tion to any monetary situation.) Special 
policies govern imports from Pakistan, Portu- 
gal and possessions (except Portuguese In- 
dia), Switzerland, Argentina, Paraguay, and 
Western Germany. 

The requirement that applications for im- 
port licenses must, in most cases, be accom- 
panied by a certificate of income-tax verifica- 
tion, remains in effect. All licenses will be 
valid for shipment within 6 months from the 
date of issuance of the license, unless other- 
wise specified. A 15-day grace period is 
usually but not always allowed, but no letter 
of credit may be opened against a license 
during the grace period. Unauthorized im- 
ports are severely penalized and are liable to 
be confiscated without option of redemption. 
Importers are, therefore, urged not to make 
commitments for shipments of goods until 
an import license has been obtained. The 
c.iff. value shown on the license is the limit- 
ing factor is clearance of goods through the 
Customs, and the c. i. f. value of the goods 
upon arrival should not exceed the value 
stated in the license. 

Established importers will be granted li- 
censes in accordance with a quota based on 
their past imports. For dollar-area imports, 
licenses will be granted on the basis of pre- 
vious imports of the same goods from dollar- 
areas. Nevertheless, the determining consid- 
eration in granting licenses to import goods 
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from dollar-countries will not be the past im- 
ports by the applicant, but the essentiality 
of the goods, the over riding consideration 
being always the availability of foreign 
exchange. 

Importers who have not previously im- 
ported a particular commodity from a dollar- 
or hard-currency country will be treated as 
“newcomers,” even though they may have 
imported the same commodity from other 
sources. Separate instructions are issued for 
applications from newcomers. 

An importer should not submit more than 
one application for goods falling under the 
same serial number (in the Import Trade 
Control Schedule) and from the same 
country during any one licensing period. 
Exceptions are made when repeat orders are 
very necessary or unavoidable, in which case 
the second or third application should refer 
to previous licenses granted. No import 
licenses will be granted to both a branch 
firm and its head office unless both are 
“established importers.” 

[Copies of the list of items for which 
licenses will be considered for importation 
from dollar countries are available from 
Field Offices of the United States Department 
of Commerce, or from the Middle East 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. The latter office also has a limited 
supply of lists of items that are freely 
licensed for exportation from India. | 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES Now 
PERMITTED 


In accordance with the Government’s 
policy to encourage exports of Iraqi products 
outside Iraq, the High Supply Committee 
issued Notification No. 2814 of February 27, 
1950, to permit the export without limitation 
and without export permit to any country 
except Israel of the following: 


a. Cement produced by the Iraq Cement 


Co., Ltd. 
b. Straw and date pits. 
c. Maize. 


d. Dates and date sirup. 

e.. Serap iron, whether British Army Sur 
plus liquidation stocks or otherwise, 
with the following exceptions : 

1. Arms of various kinds, spare parts 
and accessories thereof. 
2. Detonators and explosives and 
relative component parts. 

Armored vehicles, spare parts and 

accessories thereof. 

4. Aircraft. spare parts and acces 
sories thereof which are service 
able and are not scrap. 

5. Technical equipment such as sig 
nal equipment of various kinds. 

6 Sarbed wire. 

f. Sprouts of fruit trees and other trees 
except date-tree offshoots. 

x. <All kinds of tents, whether British 
Army Surplus liquidation stocks or 
otherwise. 


Israel 


Exchange and Finance 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN ISRAEL 
AND UNITED KINGDOM 


A financial agreement providing for the 
settlement of mutual claims resulting from 
the termination of the British Mandate re- 
cently has been concluded between Israel and 
United Kingdom, according to a telegram of 
March 31 from the United States Embassy 
at Tel Aviv. Under the agreement, Israel 
assented to the release of 1£1,118,000 (I£- 
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$2.80) deposited with banks in Israel in 
favor of British companies and individuals; 
agreed to pay I£3,000,000, with 1 percent in- 
terest, in 15 semiannual installments, to be 
effected by special releases from Israel's 
blocked sterling balances; and undertook the 
responsibility to repay holders of bearer 
bonds issued by the former British Manda- 
tory Government. The British waived claims 
of I£1,793,000 for former German-owned land 
in Israel and recognized Israel ownership of 
former British-owned land and buildings 
and former assets of the Mandatory Gov- 
ernment except certain Crown properties in 
Jerusalem. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw EXporT REGULATION 


A new Israel export regulation providing 
for the exportation from Israel, without spe- 
cial permits, of certain gift parcels, trade 
samples, presents acquired by tourists, per- 
sonal effects of tourists, and used personal 
effects and household goods of persons trans- 
ferring their residences from Israel, has been 
recently promulgated, according to a report 
of March 17 from the United States Embassy 
at Tel Aviv. The items no longer requiring 
special permits are as follows: 

1. Gift parcels, not containing food or 
medicines, sent by parcel post and intended 
for the personal use of the recipient, provided 
the value of the parcel does not exceed 
I£3 ($8.40) and the sender declares that he 
has not sent such a parcel within 6 months 
preceding the dispatch of the parcel 

2. Trade samples made in Israel and sent 
by a manufacturer or exporter, not exceed- 
ing I£3 ($8.40) in value. 

3. Presents taken out of the country by 
tourists, not exceeding I£50 ($140) in value, 
if the Customs authorities are satisfied that 
the presents were acquired in the country by 
the tourist by the payment of Israel cur- 
rency which had been obtained in exchange 
for foreign currency 

4. Personal effects of a tourist 

5. Used personal effects and used house- 
hold goods of a person transferring his resi- 
dence from Israel, except jewelry, silverware, 
stamps, diamonds, works of art. and 
antiquities. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


(Based on January and February 1950 Eco- 
nomic Report from Office of the United 
States Political Adviser in Tokyo) 


Japanese industrial production during 
January and February continued at a high 
level; the seasonal decline from the Decem- 
ber 1949 highs, when many postwar records 
were established, was less than might nor- 
mally be expected. The rising industrial 
indexes led many to believe that Japan might 
soon attain prewar (1932-36) production 
levels in many fields, and fresh impetus was 
given the export trade in light machinery, 
electric and communications equipment, 
chemicals, and miscellaneous manufactured 
goods. Although Japan's foreign trade was 
still far below target levels, the rising export 
trade is steadily narrowing the large imbal- 
ance occasioned by Japan’s dependence on 
foodstuffs and raw materials from abroad, a 
considerable volume of which continues to 
be procured through the use of United States 
Government appropriated funds. 

Notwithstanding the general optimism as 
regards industrial production and foreign 
trade, January and February were marked 
by a somewhat stringent currency situation 





which led to a slump in wholesale and retajj 
trade. The opening months of each year 
have always been characterized by a seasona] 
down-turn after year-end peaks, aggravated 
by the fact that the heavy tax burden igs 
largely met by the individual Japanese at 
this time. There is widespread belief that, 
although January and February production 
indexes are much higher than in previous 
years, the seasonal slump has been relatively 
sharper. The over-all effects of the continy. 
ing “rationalization” of the Japanese econ. 
omy, in addition to the Government's 
strenuous efforts to reduce budgetary ex. 
penses, as well as the reported closing of 
many small enterprises which could not 
compete against the increasingly stream- 
lined and “rationalized” larger business con- 
cerns, led many Japanese erroneously to 
assume an unfounded ‘depression psy. 
chology.” 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) announced that Japan's industrial 
activity in December 1949 attained 100.5 per. 
cent of the 1932-36 average for the first time 
since the end of the war. Indexes of indus- 
trial activity for January 1950, December 
1949, and averages for the full years 1948 
and 1949 are as follows: 


Indexes of Industrial Activity 


Activity 1048 1949 Dee. | Jan 
1049! 1950 
Over-all industrial activity 74.1 8.7 100 95.7 
Utilities 150.8 171.5 185.2 na 
Industrial production 58.1 | 77.5 | 82.4 78. 6 
Mining W.1 108.9 109.6 102) 
Manufacturing 4.5 | 74.5) 79.3 75.9 
Metals 18.7 87.6 (109.8 | 108.3 
Machinery 2 115.1 101.7 | 103.3 
Cement 98 85 695 na 
Chemicals wet ie 02.3 9 
Textiles 18.1 | 23.4) 27.7 24.3 
Food, beverage ind 
tohaeco 2.5) 7 72.2 57.1 
Printing 4.0 64.0 751 69.9 
Preliminary 


MANUFACTURING 


January and February production, follow- 
ing the usual seasonal pattern, was somewhat 
lower than during the postwar record month 
of December 1949, but was higher than for 
the same months of previous years. A new 
high in iron and steel production occurred 
in December, with final data indicating that 
162,841 metric tons of pig iron, 332,236 metric 
tons of steel ingots, and 238,294 of rolled- 
steel products were produced during the 
month. January and February production, 
according to preliminary reports, was down 
about 5 percent from the December highs. 
January and February non-ferrous-metal 
production was also lower than that of De- 
cember, reportedly because of the seasonal 
reduction in availability of power. Prelim- 
inary data indicate January output of 5,801 
metric tons of refined copper, 1,092 metric 
tons of refined lead, 3,320 metric tons of zinc, 
and 43 metric tons of antimony 

Machinery production also established new 
records during the latter part of 1949 and 
preliminary data indicate January-February 
production at approximately the same high 
level. Notable achievements were recorded 
in output of metalworking machinery, and 
internal-combustion and marine engines. 
Notwithstanding important orders filled for 
the supply of rolling stock to certain coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, production remained 
at about the 1948 level. Textile-machinery 
production surpassed domestic requirements 
with increasing quantities available in Jan- 
uary and February for export, with prospects 
reportedly good for sales to India 
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Postwar records were also established in 
the output of chemicals during the latter 
part of 1949 which were maintained during 
the first 2 months of 1950. Significant in- 
creases were noted in production of soda ash 
and other soda chemicals, coal-tar  by- 
products, photographic film, and chemical 
fertilizers. Output of chemical fertilizers 
generally exceeded expectations, particularly 
with the high January production of 110,469 
metric tons of ammonium sulfate and 26,729 
metric tons of calcium cyanamide. A short- 
age of phosphate rock reduced superphos- 
phate output to 74,725 metric tons in Janu- 
ary compared with the October 1949 high of 
114,688 metric tons and the 92,469 metric 
tons produced in December 1949. 

January and February dyestuff production 
continued at about the same level reached 
late in 1949 when average monthly produc- 
tion was 462 metric tons. Dyestuff stocks in 
producers’ hands were reported to be about 
10 percent below previous figures, which, ac- 
cording to some informed sources, may indi- 
cate that a better balance between supply 
and demand will soon decrease excessive 
stocking. Recent studies indicate that 146 
different aniline dyestuffs were being pro- 
duced during January and February, a few 
entirely new to Japan, with chrome, sulfur, 
and sulfur vat dyes being produced in 
smaller quantities, but large increases noted 
in production of other types of vat dyes and 
direct dyes for cellulose acetate. 

Increases were recorded in practically all 
textiles, with cotton-fabric production in 
January amounting to 102,000,000 square 
yards, a substantial increase from the 99,- 
000,000 square yards produced in December 
1949. Latest available data indicate that 
during December 1949 there were 3,697,202 
installed spindles, of which 3,127,917 were 
in operation. Raw-silk output totaling 
13,324 bales in December represented a slight 
decline from November production of 
13,872 bales. 

Preliminary indications are that consumer- 
goods production, which reached postwar 
highs during the latter part of 1949, declined 
during January and February. The decrease 
was attributed to the more than seasonal 
decline in retail sales during the period and 
the general public’s belief that more austere 
times are coming for the average wage earner. 


AGRICULTURE 


The rice harvest in the 1949 season (ended 
October 31, 1949) was slightly lower than in 
1948 and approximately 6 percent lower than 
had been estimated in October 1949. Gov- 
ernment staple-food collections as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950 (in brown-rice equivalents), 
were 4,435,300 metric tons of rice and rice 
substitutes, 1,934,500 metric tons of sweet- 
potatoes, 1,222,200 metric tons of barley, 
1,480,200 metric tons of white potatoes, and 
a total of 6,545,400 metric tons for all staples. 

The Japanese Government announced that 
by the end of the 1950 rice year (October 
31) there may be a balance of 2,916,000 metric 
tons of staple foods if the present ration 
of 2.7 go (equivalent to about 1,854 calories 
per capita per day) is maintained. It was 
reported that the Japanese Government is 
considering an increase in the ration to ap- 
proximately 1,981 calories. The estimated 
surplus is based on Japanese Government 
data that as of October 31, 1950, domestic 
foodstuff production, such as rice, wheat, 
potatoes, and other crops which are pur- 
chased by the Government, will amount to 
8,400,000 metric tons. Food imports for the 
period are scheduled at 3,800,000 metric tons, 
resulting in an estimated total supply of 
12,200,000 metric tons, including a carry-over 
from the 1949 rice year of 2,500,000 tons. It 
is estimated that demand will total 9,400,000 
metric tons, of which 8,300,000 are for ra- 
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tioning under the present ration level, the 
remainder to be released to breweries and 
other processing factories, or for seeding 
purposes. 


MINING, SHIPBUILDING, AND POWER 


Coal production during December 1949 
reached 3,107,000 metric tons, approximately 
equal to the 1949 monthly average. An 
ample supply of coal is now available, ac- 
cording to the Japanese Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry, to meet Japan’s 
needs, although coke requirements must 
continue in part to be met, at least for the 
present, through imports. Coal production 
during January and February is reported to 
have continued at more than 3,100,000 metric 
tons monthly, and the quality is reported 
to be from 200 to 500 calories per kilogram 
higher than it was prior to September 1949. 

The “big three” of the shipping industry, 
Nippon Yusen, Mitsui Shipping, and Osaka 
Shosen, announced that they were ready to 
increase ship production to enable Japan to 
regain some of its prewar shipping tonnage. 
It was disclosed that 40 vessels were nearing 
completion under the 1949 fiscal year (ending 
March 31, 1950) program which will add 300,- 
000 tons to Japan’s merchant marine. Con- 
struction planned under a program an- 
nounced by the Japanese Government will 
reportedly result in an increase from the 
present 18 oceangoing vessels, with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 122,000 tons, to 132 ocean- 
going vessels totaling 867,000 tons by March 
1951. Shipyards are now actively engaged in 
the construction of smaller vessels for use in 
coastal waters, as well as oceangoing freight- 
ers and tankers for the Philippines, Norway, 
and Denmark. The first of three 5,000-ton 
motorships under construction for a Danish 
shipping concern was delivered in January, 
and it was reported in February that nine 
small oil tankers would soon be built for 
Brazilian interests. 

Consumption of electric energy and gas in- 
creased slightly during January and February 
over the seasonal lows of the 1949 year end, 
although large increases in rates were ap- 
plied by both industries. Latest available 
production statistics are for January, when 
2,703,000,000 kilowatt-hours of hydroelectric 
energy and 351,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
thermal were generated, a decrease from the 
2,814,000,000 kilowatt-hours by hydroelectric 
and 431,000,000 kilowatt-hours of thermal 
generated in December. Output of manu- 
factured gas increased in January to 
100,900,000 cubic meters from the December 
total of 97,300,000 cubic meters. 


FINANCE 


Continued releases were made during Jan- 
uary and February from the United States 
Aid Counterpart Fund (a special account 
established on April 1, 1949, in which is de- 
posited the yen equivalent of the dollar cost 
of United States aid furnished to Japan) for 
direct investment in private enterprises, with 
emphasis on the shipbuilding, iron and steel, 
and coal industries, although some other 
industries were recipients of funds. 

The Bank of Japan note issue decreased by 
35,000,000,000 yen in January from 355,000,- 
000,000 on December 31, 1949, and fell in 
February to 312,000,000,000. The note-issue 
shrinkage was attributable to the absence of 
new Reconstruction Finance Bank issues, as 
well as to the heavy tax collections during 
the period. Despite the fact that bank de- 
posits in January were reported by the Bank 
of Japan to have fallen by 6,000,000,000 yen 
from the December 31, 1949, level, it is false 
to assume, as do some Japanese, that an ex- 
tremely “tight money” situation prevails, 
since the December 1949 bank-deposit figure 
of 792,000,000,000 was considerably higher 
than the 1949 monthly average of 613,000,- 
000,000 yen. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND PRICES 


The contraction of public purchasing, car- 
ried over into January and February from 
the latter part of 1949, as well as the squeeze 
on small enterprise resulting from the over- 
all rationalization of industry, reportedly 
have brought about the closing of a growing 
number of medium- and small-size business 
firms. Medium- and small-size machinery 
and implement manufacturers, small lum- 
ber concerns, civil-engineering and construc- 
tion firms, small cotton-textile mills, and 
chemical plants have been the hardest hit of 
all small plants in recent months. 

Tokyo retail prices dropped slightly from 
the December 1949 levels, and a Bank of 
Japan survey of 59 officially priced and 41 
“free-priced’”’ commodities revealed that 28 
advanced, 55 decreased, and 17 remained un- 
changed. Official price revisions increased 
retail rice prices by 9.9 percent, although 
textile and clothing items fell as much as 30 
percent during January. Increased supplies 
and lowered purchasing power also brought 
down black-market prices, which by the end 
of February were as much as 8 percent lower 
than January levels. The black-market 
price for rice in Tokyo is now only 1.98 times 
the official price, and even lower in rural 
areas. Prices for a few other commodities 
are now only slightly higher on the black 
market than on the controlled market. 

The Japanese Government Price Agency 
announced in February that over-all eco- 
nomic improvement had made possible dras- 
tic revisions in the price-control program 
and that this agency would be dissolved dur- 
ing the 1950 fiscal year. It is indicated that 
of 1,080 categories of commodities presently 
under price control, it is expected that only 
670 will remain in April, 320 in October, and 
no more than 200 by March 1951 (the end of 
the fiscal year 1950). Price controls on char- 
coal and agricultural chemicals are scheduled 
for early lifting, and those on bean paste, soy 
sauce, edible oils, and sugar are to be with- 
drawn as imports of these items increase. 
Certain chemicals, rubber, and leather also 
are listed for early decontrol, and controls 
on rolled steel will be lifted in July, when the 
present Government subsidies to this indus- 
try are to be suspended. Remaining on the 
control list for at least another year, accord- 
ing to the Price Agency, will be rice, wheat 
and other cereals, petroleum, iron ore, pig 
iron, salt, alcohol, gold, and silver. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


A general strike was threatened early in 
February in an attempt to force the Gov- 
ernment to honor bonus awards granted 
the National Railway and other Government 
workers in December 1949, as well as to 
raise the basic wage of all Government 
workers. By the end of February, it was 
apparent that the major unions, in both 
Government and private industry, did not 
intend to carry out the general strike. Sev- 
eral of the private-industry unions, how- 
ever, including the coal, mining, and elec- 
trical-power union, continued to press their 
individual claims. It is reported that the 
growing tendency on the part of employers 
to insist on working and wage standards 
lower than those previously granted has 
brought about a period of relative inac- 
tivity in the field of collective bargaining. 

The labor force, reported to have totaled 
37,300,000 in December 1949, dropped to about 
34,000,000 in January. This decrease follows 
the normal pattern for the opening months 
of the year and is due, in large part, to the 
slack season in agriculture. Unemployment 
in January was reportedly about 400,000, an 
increase of 60,000 over the December figure. 
The industrial-labor market remained tight 
during January, with both separation and 
hirings at low levels, and is reported to have 








contracted somewhat during February, re- 
sulting in an increase in the total number 
of persons drawing unemployment compen- 
sation or working on Government relief 
projects. 

CONSTRUCTION 


The Japanese Ministry of Construction an- 
nounced in January that it had developed a 
10-year program for the coordinated devel- 
opment of national lands, natural resources, 
and transportation facilities, and that it had 
initiated on-the-spot investigations to map 
out specific public improvements. It was 
also announced by this Ministry that 15,000,- 
000,000 yen (360 yen = US$1) would be 
made available by the Government for loans 
at 5.5 percent interest annually; these loans 
would enable individuals, housing unions, 
and contractors to build 80,000 additional 
homes. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary data for January indicate 
that imports totaled $69,200,000 and exports, 
$39,500,000, compared with the December 
totals of $49,700,000 in exports and $46,800,- 
000 in imports. Export shipments are re- 
ported to have increased during February, 
and it is estimated that the monthly volume 
will reach $45,000,000, slightly exceeding the 
$42,500,000 monthly average for the year 1949. 
Principal export commodities during Janu- 
ary and February were cotton piece goods, 
raw silk, silk goods, and machinery. It was 
indicated that during January and Febru- 
ary there was a continuation of the high- 
level exports of cotton-spinning machinery, 
which during 1949 totaled 3,514 looms, an 
increase of 195 percent over the 1948 export 
volume. Contracts have been concluded for 
export shipment during the first quarter of 
this year of 15,770 bales of raw silk, includ- 
ing 9,018 bales for the United States. Lead- 
ing imports during the first 2 months of this 
year were cereal grains, raw cotton, and 
salt. In this connection, it is noteworthy 
that the Japanese Government Food Agency 
announced in February that it was planning 
to import about 3,800,000 tons of foodstuffs 
during the 1950 fiscal year which begins on 
April 1. It is expected that 100,000 tons of 
rice will be imported from the Republic of 
Korea, 170,000 tons from Burma, and about 
800,000 tons from other Southeast Asia 
sources. Also included in the total are hard 
grains in the amount of 150,000 tons to be 
procured from Iran and Iraq, and other 
large amounts from the United States, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, Canada, and possibly 
Pakistan. It is estimated that at least 40 
percent of the imported foodstuffs will be 
procured through United States appropri- 
ated funds. 

In the beginning of 1950 the implementa- 
tion of Government regulations permitted 
private Japanese businessmen to engage in 
the import trade. This, together with the 
relaxation of controls on export trade an- 
nounced on December 1, 1949, which placed 
Japan’s export trade on a more normal com- 
mercial basis, has already done much to- 
ward the reestablishment of normal export 
trade between Japan and other countries 
(for a summary of these regulations see 
December 26, 1949, January 16, 1950, and 
January 30, 1950, issues of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY). 

Trade arrangements were negotiated be- 
tween Japan and a number of countries, 
some of which replaced earlier agreements 
which had expired. Among these were an 
agreement with Hong Kong, calling for trade 
in the amount of $35,000,000 each way, with 
Burma in the amount of $24,600,000 each 
way, and with Pakistan, an anticipated trade 
volume each way of $24,500,000. Japanese 
imports under these various trade agreements 
will consist of rice, raw cotton, jute, hides 
and skins, and other raw materials, and ex- 
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ports will include such items as cotton yarn 
and fabrics, iron and steel manufactured 
goods, textile machinery, hydroelectric plant 
equipment, rolling stock, chemicals, and a 
wide variety of miscellaneous manufactured 
goods. 

Plans to increase trade with the Republic 
of Korea and the Philippines were made dur- 
ing January, and it was announced that the 
Japanese Government intended to take steps 
to develop trade with China to its prewar 
level as soon as possible, with careful con- 
trol measures planned to prevent the flow 
to China of strategic materials, either di- 
rectly or through other nearby trading areas 
Sterling Area and SCAP representatives met 
in Tokyo during January and February in 
a trade review conference. It was announced 
that, under the present Sterling Area Trade 
Arrangement, the volume of trade between 
July 1, 1949, and June 30, 1950 (the period 
covered in the agreement—see December 19, 
1949, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) 
will reach a total of £152,000,000 in total 
trade (approximately $%427,000,000). The 
trade increase was due to large quantities 
of foodstuffs and raw materials recently pur- 
chased by Japan from Burma, Pakistan, and 
Iraq, as well as the cotton yarn and fabrics 
which these countries are expected to buy 
from Japan within the next few months 

The Japanese Government announced that 
the first shipment of 10,000 tons of steel 
billets, under a contract calling for an addi- 
tional 40,000 tons, was made to Argentina 
in February. It was also announced that a 
shipment of 20,000 tons of sugar was ex- 
pected shortly from Mexico, this being the 
first transaction under an informal arrange- 
ment calling for the purchase by Mexico of 
Japanese goods valued at $6,800,000 in ex- 
change for Mexican sugar in the same value 

The Japanese trading, industrial, and 
banking communities were unanimously en- 
thusiastic over the projected establishment 
in the United States of Japanese Overseas 
Agencies to handle trade promotion and 
market research, but which will also handle 
matters relative to Japanese nationals resi- 
dent in the United States (see March 6, 1950, 
issue Of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). Japa- 
nese businessmen expressed the hope that 
the Government may soon be authorized to 
establish similar agencies in other areas, par- 
ticularly in Southeast Asia and in countries 
having trade arrangements with Japan. 

Japanese export products are now on dis- 
play at the SCAP Foreign Trade New York 
Office, located at 11 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. The exhibit includes a wide 
variety of merchandise such as textiles, 
rubber goods, optical goods, cameras, china- 
ware, electrical goods, and paper goods. It 
is expected that new goods will be sent 
from Japan in a few months to replace those 
now on exhibit and augment the present dis- 
play. Japanese firms have indicated that 
they may participate in the forthcoming 
First United States International Trade Fair 
to be held in Chicago from August 7 to 19, 
1950, and the Third International Textile 
Fair to be held in New York in August of 
this year. 


Korea 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SEOUL 
(Dated March 11, 1950) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EArRLy 1950 


Major economic developments in the Re- 
public of Korea in the month of February 
1950 included: (1) Frequent meetings of, and 
financial and economic recommendations by, 





the Korean-American Economic Stabiliza. 
tion Committee which was established jp 
January, (2) the inaguration of the Korean 
1950 food program and resumption of general 
rice rationing, (3) a slight decline in ey. 
rency circulation reflecting seasonal factors, 
and (4) the conclusion of the first postwar 
sale of 100,000 metric tons of rice to Japan, 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Although the Republic of Korea’s rice. 
purchase program was scheduled to termi. 
nate on January 31, when approximately 926 
percent of its goal had been achieved, efforts 
to purchase the remainder of its unmet goal 
in February were unsuccessful. At the eng 
of February 92.8 percent of its goal had been 
attained. Among the reasons for the failure 
to make further appreciable purchases were 
(1) the increase in the open market price of 
rice, (2) the decline in the purchasing power 
of the won, and (3) the increase in the price 
of fertilizers, reducing the quantity obtain- 
able with the 1,000 won redeemable fertilizer 
certificates issued in part payment for rice. 

In February the Korean 1950 food program, 
incorporating Economic Stabilization Com. 
mittee recommendations, was placed in ef- 
fect—a program providing for rice releases 
from Government stocks at a rate not to ex- 
ceed 50 percent of normal daily municipal 
needs In accordance with the program, 
Government sales of February 7, which had 
been averaging 80 percent of daily needs, were 
reduced to approximately 2,500 suk daily for 
Seoul Plans were to initiate Government 
sales in other cities in March of 1950. The 
general rice ration, involving about 2,100,000 
persons, was resumed at the end of January, 
the sales price for rationed rice being 650 
won per small mal (16.5 pounds) whereas 
the price for emergency Government sales of 
rice was 1,400 won per small mal 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Mineral production in the Republic of 
Korea during January was estimated to have 
been maintained at approximately the same 
level as that of December 1949. Total an- 
thracite coal production in January in both 
Government and private mines was estimated 
at 103,456 metric tons, slightly more than 
the December output of 103,279 tons. Lig- 
nite output, on the other hand, increased 
from 3,193 metric tons in December to 4,780 
tons in January It has been reported that 
a total appropriation of 2,400,000,000 won will 
be required to pay obligations of the coal 
mines and to permit continued operation of 
the mines to March 31, 1950 

Final mineral production for December 
of 1949 (January figures are not yet avail- 
able) was lower than earlier anticipations 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
27,1950). Revised data are as follows: Gold, 
11.7 kilograms of metal content; silver, 1.57 
kilograms of metal content; electrolytic cop- 
per, none; tungsten concentrates, 72.4 metric 
tons of metal content; crystalline graphite, 
109 metric tons; and amorphous graphite, 
2,594 metric tons 


ELECTRIC POWER AND INDUSTRY 


Electric power output during the month 
of February averaged approximately 76,116 
kilowatts or about 2 percent above January's 
reported average of 74,427 kw. Hydroelectric 
production increased in February over Jan- 
uary, accounting for 24 percent of the total 
output, whereas thermal plant production 
declined from 74 percent of the total in Jan- 
uary to 58 percent in February. Production 
in the oil plants improved s]ightly, providing 
17 percent of the total output in February. 
Generation of electric power in each of the 
3 months—December, January, and Febru- 
ary—-has been below the 93,000-kw. target 
earlier set for December 1949 by approxi- 
mately 22 percent. Dangerous declines in 
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the coal stock piles at Yongwol, the Repub- 
lic’s major thermal plant, may result in a 
substantial power drop if an adequate and 
sustained supply of coal is not assured in the 
near future. 

Industrial production suffered a substan- 
tial decline in January 1950 as compared with 
December 1949, reflecting chiefly the raw-cot- 
ton shortage and the continued low electric 
power output for that month. With the ex- 
ception of slight increases in rubber-foot- 
wear, woolen-cloth, and lead-pencil 
production, declines were registered in all 
major items, including cement, bricks, paper, 
textiles, and pottery. Further declines for 
textiles were forecast in February. 

Other industrial developments included 
(1) the completion of preliminary calcula- 
tions, lay-outs, and the like, for a new 250,- 
000-metric-tons-per-year cement plant, (2) 
the preparation of preliminary plans for the 
construction of a flat glass plant, and (3) the 
anticipated operation, on an experimental 
pasis, by April of a new topping plant of the 
Chosun Petroleum Oil Co., expected to yield 
about 4,500 tons of gasoline and kerosene 
from 12,000 tons of crude oil in its initial 
operation, 

FINANCE 

Although expectations of balancing the 
Government's budgetary accounts for the 
fourth quarter of the 1950 fiscal year were 
abandoned, the anticipated budgetary deficit 
for that quarter was reduced from 20,000,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000,000 won through the efforts 
of the Economic Stabilization Committee. It 
is believed that the deficit for the full fiscal 
year 1950 will approximate 56,000,000,000 won 
or more than double the authorized deficit 
of 27,500,000,000. The overdraft of the Gov- 
ernment on February 28, 1950, was reported 
at 85,200,000,000 won as compared with the 
January overdraft of 87,922,000,000 won. 

As a result of seasonal repayment of agri- 
cultural loans and the virtual cessation of 
Government rice purchases, the amount of 
currency in circulation declined by about 
2,300,000,000 won during February, reaching 
a level of 68,900,000,000 at the end of the 
month. The open-market price of rice in 
Seoul, however, failed to decline despite the 
resumption of rationing and the continued 
emergency Government sales of rice. The 
price at the end of February was 1,830 won 
per small mal as compared with 1,800 won 
at the end of January. The failure of the 
rice price to decline is attributed in part to 
the reduction in the daily sales of Govern- 
ment-held rice in Seoul from approximately 
4,000 suk to 2,500 suk in accordance with the 
provisions of the food program 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of the Republic in Jan- 
uary 1950 consisted of total imports valued 
at $5,481,985, of which 77 percent were fi- 
nanced with United States-appropriated 
funds and procured chiefly from the United 
States, with Japan, the Philippine Republic, 
and Malaya as other suppliers. Private im- 
ports, valued at $902,814, represented 17 per- 
cent of total imports and were drawn chiefly 
from Japan, Hong Kong, China, and the 
United States. Government-financed {m- 
ports, valued at $343,671, accounted for the 
remaining 6 percent of the total, and con- 
Sisted chiefly of coal and related fuels and 
were supplied by the United States, China, 
and Japan 

Total exports, on the other hand, were 
valued at $3,337,799, of which 84 percent 
was on a private level and 16 percent on a 
government level. Approximately 70 percent 
of the private exports were destined for 
Hong Kong and consisted principally of 
marine products, ginseng, and raw silk. 
The remainder included metal-ore shipments 
to the United Kingdom, straw bags to Japan, 
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liver oil to the United States, and graphite 
to Formosa. Government exports, valued at 
$536,635, consisted of scheelite shipments to 
the United States ($509,882) and to the 
United Kingdom ($26,753). 

On February 24, 1950, the sale of 100,000 
metric tons of Korean rice to Japan was 
concluded at a price of $142 per net metric 
ton f. o. b. Korean port, delivery to be made 
in March (20,000 tons), April and May (30,- 
000 tons), and June (20,000 tons). The 
agreement provides for Japanese inspection 
at Korean ports and for movement of 80 
percent of the rice on Japanese vessels and 
20 percent on Korean boats. The Korean 
Government has agreed to permit compen- 
satory coarse-grain imports only to the ex- 
tent that rice exports exceed 100,000 metric 
tons. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FILM-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
APPROVED 


A film-exchange agreement between 
Mexico and France has been approved, pro- 
viding for the mutual exchange of 15 do- 
mestically produced films between January 
and June of 1950, states a report dated 
March 10, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City. 

As a result of this agreement, French films 
hitherto denied entry into Mexico will be 
given exhibition permits; and Mexican pro- 
ducers are permitted to withdraw their 
earnings on films sent to France. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA SIGNED 
AND PROVISIONALLY EFFECTIVE 


Mexico and Yugoslavia, on March 17, 1950, 
signed a general, unlimited, and uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation trade agreement, 
provisionally effective therewith. 

The agreement, substantially similar to 
the agreements that Mexico recently signed 
with Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, and 
Italy, provides for: Reciprocal and uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation treatment in all 
matters pertaining to customs duties, 
charges, and formalities applicable to im- 
ports and exports; the usual exemptions to 
most-favored-nation treatment, namely 
frontier trade, customs unions, public secu- 
rity, and arms traffic; most-favored-nation 
treatment in exchange-control procedures; 
both Governments taking measures consist- 
ent with the limitations of existing legal 
provisions to facilitate, stimulate, and de- 
velop commercial interchange between the 
two countries. None of the _ provisions 
of the agreement will be interpreted as 
an impediment to the application of the 
general export or import provisions applied 
to the most favored nation by either country. 

The ratifications are to take place as soon 
as possible and are to be exchanged in Bel- 
grade. The agreement is to be valid for 1 
year and continuously after that date until 
3 months after either party notifies the 
other that it considers it terminated. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


CHANGES IN POPULATION LAW AFFECTING 
IMMIGRATION 


The General Law of Population of Mex- 
ico of December 23, 1947, which incorporates 
(chapters III-V) Mexican immigration and 
emigration regulations, was amended by a 
decree of December 24, 1949, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 27, 1949. 


The amended law provides that the provi- 
sional immigrant (inmigrante) who fails to 
comply with any of the conditions estab- 
lished for his entry into the country must 
notify the Ministry of Interior within 15 days, 
and must definitely leave the country with- 
in 30 days, his migratory documentation 
being thereby canceled. The provisional im- 
migrant who has completed his 5-year pro- 
bationary period, but who has not requested 
status as a permanent immigrant (“inmi- 
grado”), or who has not been granted such 
status, shall have his migratory documen- 
tation canceled and shall be required to 
leave the country upon notification by the 
Ministry of Interior. In this case, however, 
the provisional immigrant may acquire a new 
migratory status. 

A nonimmigrant (no-inmigrante) who, 
with the permission of the Ministry of Inte- 
rior, marries a Mexican by birth, or who has 
children born in the country during his stay 
as a nonimmigrant, may acquire the status 
of provisional immigrant. This status will 
be lost, however, if the nonimmigrant fails 
to comply with the obligations imposed upon 
him by the Civil Code in relation to his 
minor children, unless, in the meantime, he 
shall have obtained the status of permanent 
immigrant in accordance with provisions 
of article 65 of the General Law of Popula- 
tion (art. 65 provides that the status of 
permanent immigrant may be obtained after 
5 years of residence by fulfilling the legal 
conditions of entry, or after 10 years of 
continuous residence, without fulfilling the 
legal conditions of entry). In both cases the 
foreigner will be subject to the regulations of 
this law and to any conditions established 
by the Ministry of Interior. 

The General Law of Population of Decem- 
ber 23, 1947, article 50, defines nonimmi- 
grants as those foreigners who, with the per- 
mission of the Ministry of Interior, enter the 
country temporarily for the following pur- 
poses: (1) Recreation; (2) in transit to an- 
other country; (3) to carry on some artistic, 
sports, or other temporary activity which is 
legitimate and honest; and (4) to protect 
their liberty and lives from political persecu- 
tion. The new decree amends point (3) of 
article 50 to read as follows: To engage in 
artistic, scientific, sports, or business activi- 
ties, which are legitimate and honest, and 
which may be lucrative or remunerative and 
of a temporary character. 

The nonimmigrant or tourist included in 
point (1) above may remain in Mexico up 
to 6 months. He may also enter the country 
for reasons of health, i. e., to visit medical 
institutions, clinics, or health resorts, and 
during his stay in the country he may engage 
in sports, artistic, scientific, or similar activi- 
ties which are neither remunerative nor 
lucrative. The nonimmigrant or transmi- 
grant included in point (2) above may enter 
the country for 30 days. The nonimmigrant 
or visitor included in (3) above may enter 
the country for a period up to 6 months, with 
one extension for a like period; if his activi- 
ties are of an artistic, scientific, or sports 
nature, he may be granted up to two more 
extensions, provided always that such activi- 
ties are of manifest advantage to the nation. 
The nonimmigrant included in point (4) 
above may remain in the country so iong as 
the Ministry of Interior may deem necessary, 
depending on the special circumstances of 
the case. 

Companies, individuals, or institutions re- 
questing the entrance of foreigners for the 
purpose of utilizing their services or because 
they are to become their financial dependents 
will be permitted 15 days (3 days were al- 
lowed by the old law) in which to notify the 
Ministry of Interior of any circumstances 
which in any way alter, counteract, or modify 
the conditions under which the said foreign- 
ers were permitted to enter the country. 
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They shall also pay the costs of deportation 
of said foreigners in the event their deporta- 
tion should be required. 

The Ministry of Interior may, whenever 
necessary, establish an annual quota for for- 
eigners who may enter the country, either 
according to their nationalities, their immi- 
gration status, or their activities. 

Foreign diplomats, consular agents, and 
others who officially represent foreign gov- 
ernments will not acquire the rights of resi- 
dence by the mere fact of having lived in the 
country. If, upon the termination of their 
period of representation, they wish to con- 
tinue living in Mexico, they shall comply 
with the usual requirements. (The old law 
exempted from this requirement official ex- 
representatives of foreign governments who 
had lived in Mexico for at least 10 years.) 
The Ministry will grant such ex-representa- 
tives, for reasons of reciprocity, the same 
privileges as are granted to Mexican exrepre- 
sentatives by the respective foreign govern- 
ments. 

All Federal, State, or municipal authorities, 
as well as notaries public and commercial 
brokers, shall require foreigners appearing 
before them to transact any business which 
falls within their jurisdiction to first submit 
proof that they are legal residents of the 
country and that the conditions of their 
immigration status permit them to carry on 
such business. In emergencies, this proof 
need not be submitted for the execution of 
powers of attorney or of wills. 

Foreigners arriving at seaports or airports 
authorized in international traffic whose im- 
migration documentation fails to show some 
nonessential requirement which foreigners 
may be unable to supply at the moment, 
may be permitted to land for 30 days with 
the special permission of the Ministry of 
Interior, provided that they put up a de- 
posit or bond to guarantee their return in 
the event that they cannot supply the in- 
formation required by the immigration au- 
thorities within the time allowed. Immi- 
gration stations will be established in vari- 
ous localities where such foreigners may be 
lodged for security purposes, if deemed ad- 
visable, and where other foreigners shall be 
lodged who are to be deported, or who are 
under detention in accordance with this law 
and its regulations. 

Companies effecting transportation by 
land, sea, or air must make certain, through 
their officials and employees, that the docu- 
mentation of the foreigners whom they 
transport into Mexico is in order. All for- 
eigners whose entrance is rejected by the 
Immigration Service because they have no 
immigration documentation or because 
such documentation is not in order must 
leave the country at the expense of the com- 
pany bringing them in, without prejudice 
to other penalties which this law may im- 
pose. 

The foreign crews of transportation com- 
panies may only remain in national terri- 
tory for the time allowed. Expenses in- 
volved in the deportation or exit from the 
country of crews must be paid by their 
respective companies. 

Transportation companies shall be finan- 
cially responsible for any infraction of this 
law or its regulations, or any complementary 
measures, by its employees, agents, or rep- 
resentatives, without prejudice to the re- 
sponsibility which the afore-mentioned em- 
ployees shall incur directly. 

In-transit foreigners who disembark with 
the permission of the Immigration Service 
in a Mexican port and remain on land with- 
out legal authorization against their will 
after the departure of the boat or airplane 
in which they were traveling, must report 
immediately to the nearest Immigration 
Office. The Immigration Office will then 
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take measures to assure the immediate de- 
parture from the country of the said for- 
eigners. 

Persons who attempt to emigrate from the 
country are required to satisfy, in addition 
to the general requirements of migration, 
the following conditions: They must re- 
quest, from the proper office, the necessary 
documentation and present it to the immi- 
gration authorities at the place where they 
expect to leave the country, and they must 
not be subject to the procedure of a law suit 
or be fugitives from justice, nor be under 
bond for any reason by virtue of a judicial 
decision. The above conditions are without 
prejudice to the provisions regarding bonds 
of foreigners mentioned in the following 
paragraph. 

Nonimmigrants will be fined from 200 to 
5,000 pesos (formerly 500 to 2,000 pesos), if 
they fail to comply with the legal require- 
ments of their immigration status or with 
the conditions of admission imposed by the 
Ministry. In case of a serious infraction of 
the law, or of the termination of the admis- 
sion period, nonimmigrants may be de- 
ported. The deportation of foreigners au- 
thorized in this and other cases encompassed 
by this law, as well as the security measures 
applicable to them, such as the segregation 
of foreigners in immigration stations or sim- 
ilar places whence their deportation or ex- 
pulsion may be effected, shall be considered 
a question of public order for all legal pur- 
poses. The bonds of foreigners ordered by 
judicial or administrative authority shall 
not prevent Ministry of Interior’s deportation 
orders against such foreigners being carried 
out in accordance with this law and its regu- 
lations. 

Foreigners who, in order to enter the coun- 
try or are already in it, supply the Ministry 
or its auxiliary officials with false informa- 
tion concerning their immigration situation 
can be deported without prejudice to the fact 
that they may be turned over to the proper 
judicial authorities 

Transportation companies bringing for- 
eigners into the country who lack legal im- 
migration documentation will be fined from 
500 to 5,000 pesos, without prejudice to the 
fact that the said foreigners shall be trans- 
ported whence they came at the expense of 
the respective company 

Foreigners who illegally enter the country 
(except nationals of neighboring countries 
who visit frontier towns) will be punished 
by 6-month to 3-year imprisonment, with- 
out prejudice to the administrative penalties 
which they may incur. The exercise of this 
penal action is subject to orders of the 
Ministry of Interior through an express reso- 
lution of the Minister or Assistant Minister 
In any case, foreigners who come under this 
ruling will be deported. 

Foreigners who, having been deported or 
expelled, again enter Mexican territory with- 
out prior permission of the Ministry of In- 
terior, or who do not state or attempt to 
conceal their status of deportees or expellees 
in order to obtain permission to enter the 
country, will be punished by a 2- to 5-year 
imprisonment and a fine of 5,000 pesos. The 
exercise of this penal action will be subject 
to orders of the Ministry of Interior through 
an express resolution of the Minister or 
Assistant Minister. In any case, the for- 
eigners coming under this ruling will be 
deported. 

Foreigners who do not obey the Ministry 
of Interior’s order to leave the country within 
the time established by the Ministry because 
(1) their migratory documentation has been 
canceled, (2) the time permitted for a legal 
stay in the country in accordance with the 
permit granted has elapsed, or (3) they are 
in the country illegally for any other reason 
will be punished by imprisonment of from 


6 months to 2 years. The exercise of this 
penal action will be subject to orders of the 
Ministry of Interior through an express reso. 
lution of the Minister or Assistant Minister. 
In any case, the foreigners who come under 
this ruling will be deported. Aside from the 
cases determined in this chapter, as wel] as 
those which constitute crimes under other 
laws, any infraction of the present law or of 
its regulations will be punishable adminis. 
tratively by a fine of from 200 to 10,000 Pesos, 
according to the seriousness of the Violation, 
as determined by the Ministry, or by arrest 
up to 15 days, if the transgressor should not 
pay the fine. 

The Ministry of Interior shall impose the 
administrative punishment to which this 
law refers through a resolution of the Min. 
ister or Assistant Minister. The regulations 
of this law shall determine which other off. 
cials of the said Ministry will be authorize 
to impose pecuniary punishment for infrae. 
tions of the law and of the regulations which 
are not considered serious. The punishment 
imposed by the Ministry will be subject to 
review in the manner and according to the 
terms which this law and its regulations may 
establish ; 


CosTaA RICA RATIFIES COMMERCIAL TREATy 
OF FEBRUARY 4, 1946, WITH MExico 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
Costa Rica, in this issue.) 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


PROGRESS OF THE 10-YEAR DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM REVIEWED 


Expenditures on Northern Rhodesia’s 10- 
year program of development and _ welfare 
totaled £5,316,617 from the beginning of the 
program in 1947 to the end of 1949, accord- 
ing to an official report published recently 
by the Northern Rhodesian Development 
Authority, the Government body charged 
with administering the so-called 10-year 
Development Plan 

The report, summarizing the progress made 
to the end of 1949, lists the various develop- 
ment schemes authorized under the 10-year 
development program and the amount of 
funds actually spent or estimated to the end 
of 1949. The various schemes include road 
and bridge construction; housing for Euro- 
peans and Africans; building erection such 
as school buildings, hospitals, police camps, 
and other Government buildings; rural and 
agricultural development, including irriga- 
tion and soil conservation; and improvement 
of public utilities such as electric power and 
water supply 

The 10-year program was originally ap- 
proved by the _ protectorate’s Legislative 
Council early in 1947 and calls for a com- 
bined total outlay of £17,000,000 for the 10- 
year period. Funds to finance the program 
are to be derived from the following sources: 
Surplus balances and annual appropriations 
from the protectorate’s regular budget, 
£5,500,000; grants from the United Kingdom 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
£2,500,000; and proceeds from loans to be 
raised in London, £9,000,000. The amount 
of funds actually set aside for the program 
from all sources from its beginning to the 
end of 1950, include £6,043,981 surplus funds 
and allocations from the protectorate’s regu- 
lar budget; £1,525,853 grants from the United 
Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund; and £2,459,024 proceeds from loans. 
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Amounts actually spent or earmarked for the 
various schemes were reported to be £2,012,- 
486 to the end of 1948, £3,304,131 in 1949, 
and £4,601,315 budgeted for 1950. A balance 
of £110,926 is expected at the end of 1950. 
The program of the Northern Rhodesian 
Development Authority for the 10-year period 
envisages total outlays by type of improve- 
ment or development scheme, as follows: 


Er penditure 


Roads, including bridges £1, 535, 000 
Civil aviation 900, 000 
Telecommunicatlons and posts ; 4100, 000 
Agriculture and Veterinary, including fish- 
~eries, forests, irrigation, and soil conser- 
vation 2, 580, 000 
Industrial and utility (electricity and 
power) 306, 000 
Education 2, 500, 000 
Medical and health services 1. 750, 000 
Housing and town development 1, 000, 000 
Water supply and sanitation 726, OOO 
Rural development , 1, 500, 000 
Miscellaneous, including £50,000 for ports 
and harbors 550, 000 
Administration and organization expendi 
tures 2, 655, 000 
Reserves, interest charges, ete 5Y8, O00 
Total 17, 000, 000 


|For a discussion of the protectorate’s gen- 
eral economy and development prospects, see 
feature article, entitled, “Britain’s Central 
African Colonies Hold Promise for the Fu- 
ture,” FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
9, 1950. | 


Panama 


Commodity Controls 


“ALCOHOLINA’™ ESTABLISHED AS NATIONAL 
FUEL 


“Alcoholina”, which is understood to be a 
mixture of ethylic anhydrous alcohol and 
gasoline or ordinary alcohol and gasoline, has 
been established as the national fuel of the 
Republic of Panama by law No. 9 of Febru- 
ary 1, 1950, states a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy, Panama City. Guided by 
the recommendation of a committee of tech- 
nical experts established under provisions of 
this law (No. 9 of February 1, 1950), the 
President is authorized to establish the form- 
ula for the mixture of alcohol and gasoline to 
be used in motor vehicles. The President is 
authorized also to establish the price of the 
fuel and to regulate the distillation of the 
alcohol. 

The Agricultural, Livestock, and Indus- 
trial Bank (Banco Agropecuario e Industrial) 
is authorized to purchase all alcohol to be 
used in the manufacture of “alcoholina” and 
to distribute the purchase proportionately 
among the producers. Of the alcohol pur- 
chased, 70 percent must be from fresh sugar- 
cane juice and 30 percent from molasses or 
other sources 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISIONS IN FISHING REGULATIONS AND 
LICENSE FEES 


New fishing seasons and a new schedule of 
license fees for Pacific coast operations were 
established by the Panamanian Government 
under the provisions of decree No. 108 of 
January 18, 1950, states a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy, Panama City 

The open season for bait fishing now has 
been fixed as from April 16 to December 31 
and the closed season, from January 1 
through April 15 

The new schedule of license fees applicable 
to foreign fishing boats operating in the ter- 
ritorial waters bordering on the Pacific coast 
of the Republic is as follows, with fees shown 
in balboas (1 balboa US81). 
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Vessels Balboas 
Under 25 tons 300 
From 25 to 50 tons 400 
From 50 to 100 tons 600 


From 100 to 150 tons 700 
More than 150 tons 1, 000 


Commercial Laws Digests 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ REGULATIONS 
MODIFIED 


Special privileges with regard to immi- 
gration laws and regulations will be granted 
to certain commercial travelers as the result 
of a verbal agreement entered into between 
the Immigration Department of the Pana- 
manian Foreign Office and the Panama 
Chamber of Commerce, reports the United 
States Embassy in Panama City. Visitors 
affected are businessmen or other persons 
who enter the Republic of Panama for the 
purpose of investigating trade with a view 
toward purchasing merchandise. This 
agreement is not related in any way to the 
regulations prescribed for traveling sales- 
men, states the report from the Embassy. 

The visiting businessmen first must sub- 
mit to the Panama Chamber of Commerce, 
through their local chambers of commerce, 
documents showing their business affiliations 
as well as proof of solvency in the country 
of origin. If these documents meet with 
the approval of the Panama Chamber of 
Commerce, the Panamanian Foreign Office 
then will inform the Panamanian consul in 
the appropriate country of the Foreign Of- 
fice’s approval of issuance to the intended 
business traveler of a visa valid for entering 
the Republic of Panama for an indefinite 
period of time. The Foreign Office’s approval 
will provide also for a waiver of the $150 
deposit which the Panamanian immigration 
laws customarily require to be posted by all 
immigrants entering the Republic for per- 
manent residence. Travelers granted the 
above-mentioned courtesies are permitted to 
carry on purchasing activities without re- 
striction. 

The Panama Chamber of Commerce hopes 
that the foregoing facilities will bring more 
prospective purchasers to Panama and 
thereby contribute to the country’s economic 
growth. 


Philippines 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 
(Dated March 29, 1950) 


Since opening its regular session on Jan- 
uary 23, the Philippine Congress has consid- 
ered a number of economic measures, but by 
the end of March none had passed, nor had 
action been taken on the administration’s 
deficiency bill for the fiscal year 1949, the 
supplementary bill for fiscal 1950, or the 
budget for 1951. Administrative proposals 
for approximately 98,000,000 pesos (1 peso: 
$0.50 U. S. currency) in new taxation have 
likewise met with no success. Included in 
the tax proposals are a pay-as-you-go system 
for income-tax collection, amendments to 
estate, inheritance, gift, and amusement 
taxes, and radio registration fees, as well as 
increased forest charges, weights and meas- 
ures fees, and higher rates on sweepstake 
tickets and residence taxes. The Philippine 
Secretary of Finance recently stated that of 
a national income in excess of 4,000,000,000 
pesos, the Government derived in taxation 
revenue only about 250,000,000 pesos. 

The House Import and Price Control Com- 
mittee has considered an import-control bill 
to take the place of the present act which 


terminates April 30, 1950, and has suggested 
the lowering of cuts on imports, such as ciga- 
rettes from which the Government derives 
large revenue, with the belief that by so do- 
ing new taxation and increases in present 
tax rates could be cut to the minimum. 

Bills proposing nationalization of retail 
trade have been introduced into Congress, 
but the President has announced that such 
measures, if passed, would be vetoed. A bill 
before the Senate would create a Government 
monopoly of imports of essential items. Sim- 
ilar efforts in the past, however, have not 
been successful. 

Businessmen are still hampered by long 
delays in obtaining action on applications 
submitted to the Import Control Office for 
import licenses and to the Central Bank for 
foreign exchange. The Import Control Office 
has issued few quotas for the calendar year 
1950. The office announced that quotas is- 
sued may be used any time up to December 
31, even though they are for only the first 4 
months of the year. The Import Control 
Board extended the deadline for quota appli- 
cations for new importers from February 5 
to March 25 and opposed the proposal to al- 
locate to the Philippine Relief and Trade 
Rehabilitation Administration (PRATRA) 
the 20 percent of quotas reserved for new 
Filipino importers to cover Government im- 
portation of essential commodities to stabi- 
lize prices. 

Although the Manila press reported the 
preparation of a notification regarding the 
withdrawal of capital invested in the Philip- 
pines, the Central Bank has not issued regu- 
lations on the subject. On the basis of 
action already taken on several applications 
for capital withdrawals, it would appear that 
the bank may not permit the outright with- 
drawal of capital invested prior to December 
9, 1949, but may allow the gradual repatria- 
tion of such capital. The Central Bank 
claims to have arrested the decline in its re- 
serves, which at the end of February were 
stated to be $220,999,661, only slightly under 
the figure at the end of January. 

A few days after its issuance the Secretary 
of Finance modified his ruling prohibiting 
vessels of foreign registration from calling at 
outposts to allow them to make such calls 
until the end of April, provided that ship- 
pers present written contracts entered into 
with their clients. Exempted from the pro- 
hibition are timber, ores, canned pineapples, 
and desiccated coconut, centers of produc- 
tion of all of which are in the vicinity of 
outports. 

Total shipments of coconut products 
during the first 2 months of 1950 amounted 
to 67,746 long tons of copra, 6,297 tons of 
coconut oil, and 7,656 short tons of desiccated 
coconut, an over-all improvement over the 
same period last year. Current copra prices 
are running appreciably higher than in the 
early months of 1949. 

As of February 26, all 28 sugar centrals 
were in operation and had milled 375,293 
short tons of centrifugal sugar from the 
1949-50-crop cane, or about 47 percent of 
the anticipated output. Exports from cur- 
rent millings totaled 126,331 short tons at 
the close of February. 

Prices of domestic tobacco leaf, stimulated 
by increased local demand as a result of 
import and exchange controls, have in- 
creased significantly. Leaf from Isabella 
Province which at the close of January was 
quoted at about 98.50 pesos per bale (253.5 
pounds) currently sells at 150 pesos. 

To continue and expand its domestic 
purchasing program, the National Rice and 
Corn Corporation (NARIC) has been au- 
thorized to negotiate a loan of 6,500,000 
pesos from the Philippine National Bank. 
NARIC also was ordered to continue buying 
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rice at 11 pesos per cavan (97 pounds) of 
unhulled rice without raising prices from the 
current 85 centavos per ganta (about 5 
pounds) of cleaned rice. While NARIC is 
expected to sustain sizable losses under this 
arrangement, it was felt necessary in order 
to encourage production without raising the 
price to consumers. The current rice crop, 
almost entirely harvested, is estimated at 
58,000,000 cavans of paddy (unhulled rice), 
or about 2,550,000 metric tons (1,620,000 tons 
of cleaned rice). 

In conjunction with the Philippines ac- 
cession to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, an Executive order has been issued 
regulating the importation of flour under 
the direction of a five-member Wheat Con- 
trol Board headed by the manager of 
PRATRA. Under provisions of a circular is- 
sued by the Board on March 17, 20 percent 
of the total guaranteed annual purchases of 
flour reportedly will be reserved for PRATRA 
for the purpose of stabilizing prices. The 
remaining 80 percent will be distributed on 
a quarterly quota basis to be determined by 
PRATRA among first, direct consumer im- 
porters, second, qualified dealer importers, 
and lastly, among other importers. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROCEDURE GOVERNING IMPORT LICENSES 
REVISED 


The Corporative Technical Council, the 
Portuguese Government agency responsible 
for the control of imports, has been directed, 
by an order of March 5, 1950, to refrain from 
issuing any licenses for imports until it has 
ascertained that the applicants are listed as 
taxpayers, states a report of March 17 from 
the United States Embassy, Lisbon. 

In addition, the Council is ordered to 
organize a special reference file which is to 
contain an individual statement concerning 
each importer. This statement is to contain 
the following: (1) Name; (2) date of listing 
in the commercial register; (3) address of 
principal office; (4) name of tax bureau where 
its taxes are paid; (5) serial number of its 
registry for payment of the “industrial con- 
tribution” tax; (6) evidence of actual pay- 
ment of “industrial contribution” tax for 
three latest years; (7) designation of activi- 
ties under which it is listed in the industrial 
register; and (8) a list of the commodities 
which it regularly imports. 

As soon as this statement is drawn up, it 
is to be assigned a number. The importing 
firm is then to be advised of this number and 
thereafter will be required to inscribe it on 
all future applications for import licenses. 

Heretofore, the C. T. C. had entrusted the 
actual issuance of licenses, in certain com- 
modity fields, to the corporative organization 
operating in that field, and an importer 
denied an import license by one of these 
organizations had no right to appeal. Under 
the new order, an importer so denied a 
license may appeal to the Corporative Tech- 
nical Council. This review must be applied 
for within 5 days from the date of the re- 
fusal of the license. If the council fails to 
take action or to communicate its decision 
on an appeal, the interested party may take 
the matter up directly with the Minister of 
Economy. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
GREECE SIGNED 


(See item appearing under heading of 
Greece, in this issue.) 
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Spain 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 


(Dated March 16, 1950) 


Financial uneasiness, together with more- 
tempered crop expectations, highlighted 
Spain’s economy during the past month. 
The situation was, however, not unreservedly 
gloomy, as many aspects of the economy 
showed decided improvements over the pre- 
ceding year. Stored water power, although 


far from satisfactory, was better. Exports 
to the United States were decidedly up. 
Given favorable weather in the next few 


weeks, crops could still make a good showing. 

The financial uneasiness was most spec- 
tacularly reflected in the fall of the peseta 
on the Tangier free market. In 1 day the 
rate fell from about 57 to more than 64 
pesetas to the dollar, before strengthening 
to about 60 and later to 54. A number of 
factors, some purely technical, appear to 
have entered into this movement which has 
depressed the peseta far below any “true” 
rate of exchange. Undoubtely, a basic factor 
involves the realization spreading through 
business circles that Spain is being com- 
pelled to utilize her national gold reserve to 
finance wheat importations to cover the cur- 
rent spot shortage. This is all, however, in 
the rumor stage, as no Official announce- 
ment has been made of the decisions taken 
on the offers of wheat made in response to 
the call for bids on up to 500,000 tons to be 
delivered prior to June 30, 1950. These bids 
closed January 31. 

Specific items added to this uneasiness. 
One small Barcelona bank closed its doors, 
although generally speaking the technical 
position of the banking system appears 
strong. Another Barcelona firm, the only 
private concern manufacturing automobiles 
in Spain also suspended payments The 
Government announced that an issue of 
2,000,000,000 pesetas of 5-year Treasury notes, 
whose redemption, due January 10, 1950, had 
been postponed for 3 months, would be re- 
funded in 5-year notes, rather than the long- 
term bonds expected. Year-end balance 
sheets of private banks showed credits out- 
standing and depsits at all-time highs 

Agricultural prospects—particularly those 
for wheat—which last month were extremely 
bright, have deteriorated. This is the season 
when heavy rains should normally provide 
sufficient moisture. The light showers which, 
combined with the bright spring weather, 
have made the countryside superficially pros- 
perous, have not been effective, and, uniess 
heavy rain comes in the very near future 
prospects for the crop will be much less op- 
timistic. At this stage, however, it is im- 
possible to make predictions as to crop 
volumes. 

The olive crop has now been gathered, and 
it is estimated that about 300,000 tons of 
excellent-quality oil have been produced 
Although this is almost twice the 1948—49 
output, it is still, theoretically, only enough 
to meet the internal demand for oil. It is 
presumed, however, that supplies will be 
made available for export through the im- 
portation of other types of oil for mixing 
with the olive oil for domestic consumption 
The low price of $46 per 100 kilograms set 
for this crop, as against $79 last year, tends 
to make insignificant the exchange savings 
achieved by exporting the olive oil against 
imports of other oils, but it is presumed, 
nevertheless that exports will be pushed to 
preserve market outlets abroad for use in 
bumper-crop years, when Spanish production 
may be as much as 500,000 tons. 

No reliable data are available on the pres- 
ent harvesting of the orange crop. The im- 





pression is gained that the season Will be 
very good, exporters to France and England 
seeming generally satisfied. 

Spain has purchased 50,000 tons of sur- 
plus potatoes in the United States, ang onl 
lack of Spanish ships to move the Cargoes 
prevented that country from purchasing 
considerably more. 

Water stored for electricity and irrigation, 
although substantially greater than last 
year at this time, is still only about halt 
that of 1948, which might be considered a 
normal year. Electricity restrictions are al- 
ready in effect in many parts of the coup. 
try, and it appears inescapable that Spanish 
industry will pass through another year of 
operating under this impediment. Many 
firms have, by this time, installed supple. 
mentary power equipment, but its opera- 
tion is expensive and utilizes petroleum 
products which must be paid for with scarce 
dollars. 

Despite all the difficulties of 1949, particy- 
larly the shortage of electricity, which was 
down about 20 percent from 1948 production, 
final output figures for the year showed im. 
provements over 1948 in various important 
sectors of the industrial economy. The pro. 
duction of cement, steel, iron ore, zine ang 
tin ores, and fluorspar was higher Output 
of potash, copper and lead ores, and pyrites 
was off 

Final foreign-trade data for 1949, which 
have become available, show exports at 1,- 
310,000,000 gold pesetas (1 gold peseta 
$0.3267) against imports of 1,470,000,000 or 
an unfavorable balance of 160,000,000 gold 
pesetas. This was much better than the un- 
favorable balance of 340,000,000 gold pesetas 
in 1948, the achievement resulting from 
holding total imports almost constant and 
pushing exports. Despite the recent cessa- 
tion of shipments from the Argentine, that 
country was Spain's leading supplier last 
year, followed by England, the United States, 
and Brazil, in that order. Great Britain was 
Spain’s principal customer, followed by 
France and the United States Spain's 
trade with the United States showed a large 
unfavorable balance, with exports valued at 
only 66,000,000 gold pesetas against imports 
of 135,000,000. This was in contrast to the 
balanced trade in 1948, exports to the United 
States in 1949 running at only two-thirds 
the rate of the preceding year, whereas im- 
ports from the United States were higher 

New factories for making aluminum and 
nitrate fertilizers began operating during 
the month. The latter is of particular im- 
portance to Spain's economy but is not large 
enough to materially alleviate the present 
great shortage of nitrates. 

Publication during the month of the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce industriali- 
zation plan for the biennium 1950-51 served 
to call attention to the results achieved un- 
der the previous plan for 1949. The most 
successful sector of the 1949 plan was that 
of electric power, which came within 10 per- 
cent of meeting its objective, that of in- 
creasing capacity by 300,000 kv.-a. during 
the year. The new 2-year plan foresees 4 
further increase of 450,000 kv.—a. Long- 
term targets are set in the new plan for 
other fields, including that of adding ca- 
pacity to turn out 560,000 tons of 20-percent 
nitrogen content nitrate fertilizers; 750,000 
tons more capacity for iron and steel, dou- 
bling present output rates; and adding 500,- 
000 tons to the present cement output of 
1,350,000 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL EXPpORT-EXCHANGE RATES REVISED 


The Spanish Government has revised eX- 
change rates for exports of common salt, 
olive oil, and dried fish, by orders of March 
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10, 22, and 23, 1950, states a report of March 
93 from the United States Embassy, Madrid. 
The revised rates, in pesetas to the dol- 
lar (former rates in parentheses), are as fol- 
lows: Common salt, 26.28 (19.71); olive oil, 
21.90 (10.95); and dried fish, 24.09 (19.71). 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH GREECE 


A commercial and payments agreement 
between Greece and Spain was signed in 
Madrid on February 23, 1950, and became 
effective therewith, according to reports from 
the United States Embassies in Athens and 
Madrid. This agreement follows the usual 
pattern of recent Spanish agreements, the 
quantity of items to be exchanged being 
stated in dollars and amounting, in this in- 
stance, to approximately $2,000,000 in each 
direction. The duration of the agreement 
is for 1 year, but it will be tacitly continued 
with revised lists, unless denounced at least 
2 months before expiration. 

The two governments agree to authorize 
the requisite import and export licenses cov- 
ering the listed commodities and to assess 
minimum duties on imports from each other. 
Payments will be effected through a special 
account in the Spanish Foreign Exchange In- 
stitute, conversions to and from invoiced 
dollar values to be made at the official rates 
for the peseta and drachma 

The list of Spanish exports to Greece in- 
cludes machinery in general, electrical mate- 
rial, sewing machines, chemical products, 
pharmaceutical specialties, cigarette paper, 
preserved fish, mercury, and cork. Greek ex- 
ports to Spain include tobacco, chrome and 
manganese ores, bauxite, emery, silk rags and 
waste, and sponges 

Trade between Spain and Greece is his- 
torically negligible. Before the Spanish civil 
war, Greec e did not figure among Spain's 20 
most important European trading partners, 
nor was Spanish trade of any importance to 
Greece In 1948 Spanish imports from 
Greece totaled approximately $4,500, and ex- 
ports to that country amounted to $285,000 


Thailand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New RaTes FOR SOME ITEMS ANNOUNCED 


The Thai Government has announced 4 re- 
vision of its customs tariff effective February 
10, 1950, which raised the import duties on 
certain nonessential imports and lowered the 
rates on a number of export items. Import 
duties on cement, insecticides, and fungicides 
were lowered 

The new rates are intended to encouraze 
exports, raise yields of agricultural products 
by lowering duties on insecticides and fungi- 
cides, and recover revenue losses brought 
about by reductions by raising the rates on 
a number of nonessential items. 

The revised schedule includes a new pro- 
vision listing items for exemption from the 
payment of import duties. The new exemp- 
tion applies to articles which are subject to 
special consideration under terms of the 
United Nations Organization, under inter- 
national law, or under any international 
agreement; articles imported as contribu- 
tions for relief and charitable purposes; and 
articles imported for use by the armed 
forces. These items are also to be exempted 
from the payment of export duties 

The following list comprises the more sig- 
nificant items on which import duties were 
changed and shows the new and former rates 
(the latter in parentheses) : 


April 24. 1950 





test plots. 


trials are being carried out. 





Proposed Trials With Strains of New Zealand Grasses and Clovers 


In the interest of further developing New Zealand’s seed trade with the United States. 
two New Zealand officials visited the United States in July 1949. 
larly interested in the southeastern and northwestern parts of the country as areas 
where New Zealand strains of grasses and clovers might be adaptable and the principles 
of pasture management as followed in New Zealand might be applied. Accordingly, 
arrangements were made with officials of the agricultural experiment stations in several 
States to sow test plots and areas of New Zealand pasture mixtures and to graze them as 
recommended by officials of the New Zealand Department of Agriculture. 

One of the New Zealand officials is planning to return to the United States around the 
middle of June 1950, and to remain for about 3 months to supervise the planting of the 
Later it is hoped that an agricultural attaché may be assigned to the New 
Zealand Embassy in Washington to follow up the work already established and to 
cooperate with the extension and research personnel at the various institutions where 


The New Zealand Department of Agriculture has forwarded to the United States 2,500 
pounds of grass and clover seed for the purpose indicated. 
at no cost to the cooperating experiment stations. 


They were particu- 


The seed is being supplied 








Duty rate 
Item in baht 


Beer, including ale, stout, porter, and cider 


Bulk liter 4. 50(3) 
Wine containing not more than 15 percent of 
absolute alcohol 
In casks or other large containers 
Bulk liter 7. 50(5 
Sparkling, in bottle do 33 (22 
Still, in bottle do 11. 25(7. 50) 


Wine containing more than 15 percent of ab- 
solute alcohol but not more than 23. per- 
cent 

In casks or other large containers 
Bulk liter 11. 25(7. 50 
Sparkling, in bottle do a7. 5 





Still, in bottle do 1510 
NOTE Wine containing more than 23 per- 
cent of absolute alcohol is regarded as 
“other spirits’’ and is dutiable at the in- 


dicated rates, Which have not been revised 
Liter of absolute alcohol AQ 
Minimum rate per bulk liter 25 
Brandy, whisky, rum, gin, geneva; and im- 
itations thereof 
Liter of absolute alcohol 105 (50 
Minimum rate per bulk liter 52 50(35 
Cement for building and construction 


metric ton 500100 


Percent ad 
valorem 


Insecticides and fungicides, including other 
chemical weed killers noninjurious to cul- 
tivated plants 4 (25 


Pyrethrum 


Union of 
South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT: EXCHANGE ALLOCA- 
TIONS FOR First HALF or 1950 To BE 
ISSUED 


Importers in the Union of South Africa of 
capital equipment for stock purposes are to 
receive specific ‘restricted’’ import permit 
allocations valid for the period January 
through June 1950 based on the value of each 
importer’s 1948 imports of such goods, ac- 
cording to an official announcement pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette on March 
3, 1950. “Restricted” permits are valid only 
for purchases from soft-currency countries, 
but the announcement stated that importers 
will be permitted to convert up to 50 percent 
of such permits as are issued to them into 
“universal” permits (which are valid for pur- 
chases in any country, including the United 
States) at a conversion rate of £1 in universal 
permits for every £2 in restricted permits 
surrendered. Thus, an importer receiving 
a restricted permit for £100 (all import li- 
censes or “permits” carry specific exchange 
allocations) will be able to surrender up to 
£50 of this permit in exchange for up to £25 
in “universal” or hard-currency permits. 


Pending issuance of allocations, interim 
permits will be issued to importers amount- 
ing to 10 percent of 1948 imports so as to 
enable these importers to meet urgent re- 
quirements. 

For purposes of this allocation scheme, 
capital equipment is defined to include “‘in- 
dustrial plant, machinery, and equipment 
used in the production of goods and the pro- 
vision of services, and shall include railway 
trucks and locomotives, machine tools, 
weighing and testing equipment, road-mak- 
ing machinery, office equipment, and similar 
goods,” but excluding the following: (a) 
Materials or components used for further 
processing in the production of goods or for 
installations or services such as newsprint, 
packing materials, and building materials; 
(b) consumable materials including utensils 
and articles and spare parts for maintenance 
and repair purposes; (c) agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment; (d) motor-transpor- 
tation equipment, materials and spares. 

|Prior to the foregoing announcement, for- 
eign-exchange allocations had been issued to 
importers for industrial raw materials and 
consumer goods (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 16 and February 27, 
1950), but no specific allocation scheme ap- 
plied to capital goods. It is understood that 
both soft- and hard-currency import licenses 
were issued on the basis of individual appli- 
cations to the Director of Imports and Ex- 
ports, approval or disapproval of a license 
application depending upon the merits of 
each case. | 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN ISRAEL 
AND UNITED KINGDOM 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
Israel, in this issue.) 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCED DUTIES ON CERTAIN MEATS AND 
MEAT PRODUCTS EXTENDED 


Nominal rates of duty applicable to cer- 
tain meats and meat products listed under 
Venezuelan tariff item No. 36, as shown 
below, will be continued until April 30, 1950, 
by resolution No. 199 of March 30, 1950, 
states a dispatch from the United States 
Embassy, Caracas. 


(Continued on p. 36) 








Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


EXPORTS FROM THE U. K. TO ARGENTINA 


Exports of vehicles from the United King- 
dom to Argentina in 1949 included 277 pas- 
senger cars, 596 new trucks and chassis, 20 
used trucks, and 2,921 motorcycles and side- 
cars, according to a local source. 


DEMAND FOR MOTORCYCLES AND SCOOTERS 
GREATER THAN SUPPLY, ITALY 


The demand for motorcycles in Italy was 
greater than production in 1949, according 
to local manufacturers. Deliveries of motor 
scooters are facing a 5- to 6-month delay, 
although 1949 output was 72 percent higher 
than in 1948. 

Bianchi Ltd., of Milan, has requested a 
Government license to manufacture a new 
model gas-engine truck with a carrying 
capacity of 20 quintals (1 quintal-—-220 
pounds). 

IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Preliminary Portuguese official statistics 
list imports of 6,821 passenger cars and 2,969 
trucks in 1949, as compared with 10,633 pas- 
senger cars and 4,803 trucks in 1948. In 
1949, the United Kingdom ranked first as a 
source, having supplied 4,349 passenger cars 
and 2,666 trucks. France was second in im- 
portance, having supplied 2,044 passenger 
cars and 190 trucks. Imports from the 
United States decreased to 110 passenger 
cars and 104 trucks in 1949 from 2,356 pas- 
senger cars and 1,703 trucks in 1948, as a 
result of import restrictions. 

German motor vehicles including Opel, 
Deutz-Magirus, Mercedes-Benz, and Volks- 
wagen will appear on the Portuguese market 
in the near future, according to a March 
announcement. 


HEAVY DEMAND IN U. K. 


British manufacturers have unfilled orders 
for 1,250,000 passenger cars and 600,000 com- 
mercial vehicles, according to a March 3, 1950, 
release of the British Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders. The Government has 
allocated 110,000 new passenger cars and 
81,500 new commercial vehicles for the home 
market in 1950. 


NUMBER CF VEHICLES REGISTERED, U. K. 


New passenger-car registrations in Great 
Britain (England, Scotland, and Wales), to- 
taled 151,928 units in 1949, compared with 
110,634 in 1948. Registrations of other new 
motor vehicles in 1949, with 1948 figures in 
parentheses, were as follows: Taxicabs 1,905 
units (869); busses 10,446 (8,974); commer- 
cial vehicles 102,189 (99,769); agricultural 
trucks 4,550 (4,946); showmen’s special ve- 
hicles 226 (391); watering and cleaning ve- 
hicles 272 (175); motorcycles 86,770 (70,542) ; 
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Government-owned tax-exempt vehicles 6,360 
(10,079); and other tax-exempt vehicles 5,699 
(5,096). 

Motor-vehicles, registered for the first time 
in Northern Ireland in 1949, with figures for 
1948 in parentheses, included 2,766 (2,032) 
passenger cars; 226 (253) taxicabs and busses; 
2,531 (2,273) commercial vehicles; 11 (12) 
truck tractors; 88 (72) tax-exempt vehicles; 
and 1,701 (893) motorcycles 


Chemicals 


PLANT ACQUISITION, CANADA 


The Cobalt Chemical & Refinery Co., Ltd., 
Ontario, Canada, acquired in the fall of 1949 
the unfinished smelter and refinery of a min- 
ing company at Cobalt. The plant was con- 
verted to treat concentrates and produce 
finished chemical products from the multi- 
metal ores of the area 

Output includes cobalt oxide, sulfate, and 
chloride; cobalt naphthenate, oleate, resi- 
nate, and borate; cobalt colors; nickel oxide 
and salts, hydroxide, carbonate, and formate; 
arsenious acid; arsenates of the metals and 
alkalies; sulfur; copper sulfate and oxide; 
lead peroxide and salts; and antimony oxide. 

The company also is prepared to make a 
complete line of arsenical insecticides and 
pest-control and plant-protection products 


CANADA’S IMPORTS INCREASE 


Canada’s imports of chemicals and allied 
products in January 1950 increased slightly 
over those in January 1949. Totals were 
$10,970,000 and $10,869,000, respectively. 


ETHIOPIA’S IMPORTS 


Ethiopia’s imports of certain chemical 
products in the period September 11 to De- 
cember 9, 1949 (first quarter of Ethiopian 
year) were as follows, in Ethiopian dollars 
Chemical products, n. 0. s., 4,551; acids, 1,202 
caustic soda, 628; calcium carbide, 366; dyes, 
1,659; compressed gases, 1,436; naphthalene, 
72,117; glue, 1,769; salt, 1,128,852; and paints 
49,786. (1 Ethiopian dollar—$0.4025, U. S 
currency.) 


PRODUCTION, FRENCH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


FERTILIZER 


All three principal plant foods are produced 
in the French Zone of Germany. Nitrogen 
(ammonia synthesis) manufacture is cen- 
tered at Oppau, near Ludwigshaven, and that 
of potash at the Buggingen Mine in Baden 
Province. Basic slag, a byproduct of four 
steel plants in the Saar area, furnishes 
phosphates. 


East GERMANY NEEDS NITROGEN 


Priority is being given in Eastern Germany 
to production of fertilizers to meet agricul- 
ture’s spring requirements, states the So- 
viet-Zone press. Supplies of potash are 
ample, with a surplus for export, but the 
output of nitrogen is unsatisfactory. Pro- 
duction of phosphatic fertilizers does not 
nearly meet demand, and imports of these 
materials are necessary. In order to conserve 











exchange, phosphate rock is imported rather 
than the finished product. 


WEST GERMAN OUTPUT Down 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany in February 1950 was as 
follows, in metric tons, January figures jp 
parentheses: Nitrogenous fertilizers (N), 347 


(40.2); phosphatic fertilizers (P.O,), 268 
(27.8); soda ash, 47.1 (49.6); caustic soda, 
22.8 (25.1); sulfuric acid, 80.1 (86.5): and 


calcium carbide, 41.9 (46.0) 


ICELAND'S FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


Iceland's imports of fertilizer in 1949 
totaled 14,415 metric tons, valued at 9,564,249 
crowns (6.505 Icelandic crowns equaled 
US$1, predevaluation; 9.365, postdevalua- 
tion.) Norway, Belgium, and Canada were 
the principal suppliers. 


ITALY To SHrp SULFUR TO AUSTRIA 


Ente Zolfi Italiani, Italy's official sulfur. 
marketing organization, will ship 150,000 
metric tons of sulfur to Australia and New 
Zealand by the end of July 1950. Italy has 
agreed to accept payment in sterling for the 
purchase of raw materials in these countries, 
states the foreign press. This arrangement 
is expected to increase substantially exports 


of sulfur, which have been declining for 
some time 
EXPORTS DECLINE SHARPLY, NORTHERN 


ITALY 


Chemicals were among the commodities 
which showed the greatest drop in the 1949 
exports to the United States from the Milan 
Italy, consular district Exports of these 
products to the United States decreased to 
$169,690 in value from $1,741,564 in 1948 (in- 
voice value) 

A break-down of these exports indicates 
that the drop can be largely attributed toa 
decline in shipments of magnesium carbo- 
nate. Urea technical crystals were exported 
in substantial quantities in 1948, but demand 
in 1949 was small, trade sources state 


ITALIAN CHEMICAL INDEX HIGHER 


The production index of the Italian chem- 
ical industry in January 1950 was 95.5, com- 
pared with 88.3 in December 1949 (1938=100 
January figures preliminary, December re- 
vised) 

The index for heavy chemicals in January 
was 96.9; for fertilizers and pesticides, 109.6; 
and for miscellaneous chemicals, 81.9 


JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL OUTPUT 


Japan's production of certain industrial 
chemicals in January 1950 was as follows, ID 
metric tons, December figures in parentheses 
Caustic soda, 11,944 (11,918); ammonium sul 
fate, 116,217 (114,423); calcium cyanamide 
27,601; and superphosphate, 73,341 (Decem- 
ber figures for the latter two not shown) 


JAPAN PRODUCING MORE DYES 


Japan's output of dyes in December 1949 
totaled 442 metric tons, 5 percent less than 
in November. However, 156 colors were in- 
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cluded, the greatest variety since the end of 
the war. The value in December also was a 
postwar high, attributed to a larger percent- 
age of high-quality dyes. 

Total production of dyes in 1949 was 6,935 
tons, compared with 5,332 tons in 1948. 


PLasTics INDUSTRY, NEW ZEALAND 


Plastics are manufactured in 49 establish- 
ments in New Zealand. The factories vary in 
size from large plants carrying out injection 
and compression molding and extrusion to 
small establishments engaged in simple types 
of work. The larger units have their own 
tool shops. 


Norway DOUBLES NITRATE EXPORTS 


With the coming into operation of Norsk 
Hydro’s new plant, Norway’s exports of cal- 
cium nitrate in January 1950 more than 
doubled those of the preceding month. Total 
exports of fertilizer in January rose by 11,- 
400,000 crowns. (1 Norwegian crown- 
$0.1402, U. S. currency.) 


PorRTUGAL’S COAL-TAR-DYE PRODUCTION 


Approximately 90 percent of the coal-tar 
dyes produced in Portugal are sulfur black, 
trade sources estimate. The remainder con- 
sists of acid and azoic dyes, presumably made 
on a trial basis, along with other dyes manu- 
factured experimentally. 

Most of the raw materials and interme- 
diates used by the industry are imported 


PyrITE Exports LOWER, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s exports of pyrites in 1949 
dropped to 344,800 metric tons, valued at 
70,100,000 escudos, from 412,700 tons (72,- 
400,000 escudos) in 1948. 1 escudo= $0.04, 
U. S. currency predevaluation rate; $0.035, 
postdevaluation.) 


FisH-MEAL OvutTpuT SMALL, SPAIN 


Because of competition from farmers for 
fish scrap and waste for fertilizer, output of 
fish-meal plants in Spain in 1949 was not 
more than 650 or 700 metric tons, it is es- 
timated. Annual demand for this material 
is about 2,000 tons. 


NEW FERTILIZER PLANT OPERATING IN 
SPAIN 


A new nitrogen plant, Nitratos de Castilla, 
S. A., has begun operations in Spain. It will 
have an initial annual capacity of 32,000 
metric tons of fertilizer, which can be ex- 
panded to 64,000 tons. Other plants to be 
completed are expected to increase total 
Spanish production of nitrogenous ma- 
terials to 275,000 tons by the end of 1951. 


INCREASED CAPACITY PLANNED, U. K. 


The British chemical industry's plans for 
development include an increase of 64 per- 
cent in capacity by the end of 1953, compared 
with that at the end of 1948, according to 
a report of the Association of British Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers published in the British 
press. 

The increase in output is more difficult to 
forecast, the report states, but it is expected 
to be 50 percent higher in 1951 than in 1946. 


AMMONIUM Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of ammo- 
nium sulfate in 1949 totaled 262,144 long 
tons, valued at £4,855,428, compared with 
221,044 tons (£3,846,352) in 1948, according to 
Board of Trade statistics published in the 
British press 

Exports of ammonium nitrate in 1949 de- 
clined to 67,612 tons, valued at £1,888,468, 
from 97,075 tons (£2,527,272) in 1948. 
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Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION UP, Imports Down, 
CANADA 


Production of coal and lignite in Canada 
increased from 18,449,689 short tons in 1948 
to 19,109,747 tons in 1949. The quantity of 
imported coal, lignite, and briquets landed 
in the Dominion decreased from 31,054,148 
tons in 1948 to 20,044,619 tons in 1949 and 
coal exports declined from 1,273,062 tons to 
432,043 tons. Data for Newfoundland are 
included with Canada beginning April 1, 
1949. For Canada, exclusive of Newfound- 
land, the 1949 imports totaled 19,931,663 tons. 
Exports from Canada, including shipments to 
Newfoundland, totaled 706,876 tons. 

According to preliminary reports, coal and 
lignite production during January and Feb- 
ruary 1950 amounted to 3,522,400 tons, 22,000 
tons below the like period in 1949. Imports 
continued to decline, totaling 996,000 tons 
during the first 2 months of 1950, as com- 
pared with 1,699,000 tons in January and 
February of 1949. 


NEAR REcORD COAL PRODUCTION, 
NEw ZEALAND 


Production of coal in New Zealand 
amounted to 2,811,158 long tons in 1949, the 
highest on record except for the 1945 output 
of 2,833,576 tons. Underground production 
declined from 2,099,158 tons in 1948 to 2,097,- 
172 tons in 1949, whereas opencast output 
rose from 676,728 tons to 713,986 tons. 

Of the total 1949 output, 936,685 tons were 
bituminous coal, 1,583,784 tons were subbi- 
tuminous, and 290,689 tons were lignite. 

Coal imports in 1949 totaled 78,645 tons, 
including 17,512 tons from the United King- 
dom and 61,133 tons from the Union of South 
Africa. 


PAKISTAN To Buy COAL From SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa is expected to 
export approximately 1,500,000 tons of coal 
to Pakistan annually under the terms of a 
recent agreement. It is reported that about 
60 to 75 percent will come from the Trans- 
vaal and be shipped from Lourenco Marques 
in Mozambique, and the remainder will come 
from Natal and be loaded at Durban. 

Before the full benefits of the agreement 
can be realized, Pakistan will have to find 
vessels for shipping the coal, inasmuch as 
sufficient national tonnage is not available. 


SovieET BROWN-COAL-BRIQUET DELIVERIES 
TO WESTERN BERLIN 


Under the German Interzonal Trade Agree- 
ment for the period October 1949 to June 
1950, the Soviet Zone of Germany agreed to 
deliver 280,000 metric tons of brown-coal 
briquets to Western Berlin at the rate of 
3,000 tons a day. Shipments were below the 
agreed rate through mid-February, but in- 
creased to a daily average of 3,489 tons dur- 
ing the period February 22 to 27. On March 
4, however, deliveries were stopped, allegedly 
because of unsatisfactory price and payment 
arrangements. These difficulties were over- 
come about a week later, and deliveries were 
resumed, reaching a total of 18,324 tons dur- 
ing the week ended March 21. 


More SOLID FUELS EXPORTED, U. K. 


The United Kingdom exported 1,428,239 
long tons of coal, 243,057 tons of coke, and 
30,288 tons of manufactured fuel in January 
1950, compared with 973,275 tons, 158,850 


tons, and 29,868 tons, respectively, in Jan- 
uary 1949. In addition, coal-bunker ship- 
ments in January 1950 amounted to 365,819 
tons—41,776 tons less than in January of 
last year. 


Electrical 
Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY’S PRODUCTION 
RATE IMPROVED, AUSTRIA 


A better supply of raw material, such as 
electrical sheet, enameled and insulating 
materials, has enabled the electrical industry 
to improve the production index for 1949 
to 149, as compared with 93 for 1948 and 
100 for 1937. 


HUNGARIAN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
INCREASING PRODUCTION 


The electrical industry in Hungary is re- 
ported by the foreign press to be increasing 
the production of three-phase motors, elec- 
trical heating equipment, watt-hour meters, 
cable conduit, instruments, and fittings. 
Important orders for export include 3,000 
three-phase induction motors of 10 to 100 
horsepower, 350 large circuit breakers, and 
4,600 small circuit breakers for motor pro- 
tection. Orders from Argentina include 
1,400 electric motors. Indirect export items 
include electric equipment for 400 elevators 
and 100 generators for locomotives. 


CERTAIN IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON 
DIESEL ENGINES, INDIA 


The policy of the Government of India of 
restricting imports of Diesel engines of less 
than 25 horsepower has been criticized by 
machinery dealers of Bombay. A delegation 
planned to present their views to the Minis- 
try of Commerce. 


PLANS FOR INCREASED POWER-PLANT 
OPERATIONS, IRAQ 


A 10,000-kilowatt power plant will be added 
to the Baghdad Power Supply System in Iraq 
during the present year. The present supply 
is from a 16,000-kw. station which is the 
largest in Iraq. Another 10,000-kw. plant is 
scheduled for initial operation in 1953. 

It is also planned to triple the capacity 
of the present 1,000-kw. Basra Power Plant. 
An addition to the municipality owned 
1,000-kw. plant at Mosul is under construc- 
tion. 


PAKISTAN AS A MARKET FOR JAPANESE 
MACHINERY 


Pakistan’s importance as a market for Jap- 
anese machinery in the period July 1949- 
June 1950, in terms of dollars, has been esti- 
mated at nearly $7,000,000. Of this amount, 
textile machinery accounts for 80 percent, 
and electrical equipment makes up the re- 
mainder. These data are estimates of the 
potential market and are not trade statistics. 


TELEPHONE-EQUIPMENT ORDERS RECEIVED 
IN U. K. 


Orders for telephone equipment to the 
value of £250,000 recently have been received 
by the General Electric Co., Ltd. in England. 
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The Australian Post Office has placed an 
order for an automatic telephone exchange 
to serve 4,200 subscribers at Kooyong. 

The Installation of this exchange, in con- 
junction with the other automatic exchanges 
in the area supplied by G. E. C. will be a 
further step toward providing the Melbourne 
area with one of the most up-to-date com- 
munication systems in the world. 

An order received from the New Zealand 
Post Office is for an automatic telephone 
exchange at Palmerston North, a city in the 
center of a rich and extensive farming dis- 
trict 88 miles north of Wellington, the capi- 
tal. A total of 2,100 subscribers will receive 
automatic service. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Grain and Products 


ARGENTINE ACREAGE GOALS AND PRICE 
INCREASES 


In a speech on March 5, 1950, before the 
first conference of Cooperatives of Buenos 
Aires Provinces, President Peron told Argen- 
tine farmers that 7,000,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare = 2.471 acres) of wheat should be planted 
in Argentina in 1950. He stated, further, 
that the Government would fix the price to 
growers at about 28 pesos (3.3582 Argentine 
pesos=$1 U. S. currency) per 100 kilograms, 
an increase of 19 percent over the 23.50 pesos 
paid for the 1949-50 crop. According to 
President Peron the 7,000,000-hectare wheat 
crop should result in a 25 percent increase 
in production for the 1950-51 crop year. 

Other goals announced included 5,000,000 
hectares in corn and 2,000,000 hectares in 
flaxseed. These figures compare with un- 
official estimates of 2,800,000 hectares in corn, 
and 1,200,000 in flaxseed, during the 1949-50 
season. No mention was made of prices 
for next year’s production of corn or flaxseed. 


OvutTPpuT Up SHARPLY IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Production of bread grains in the Nether- 
lands in 1949 is estimated at 942,151 metric 
tons as compared with 688,000 tons in 1948, 
and a 1930-39 average of 931,000 tons. Yields 
per hectare (1 hectare—2.471 acres) show an 
increase, attributable mainly to favorable 
weather and well-balanced fertilization. The 
1949 yields were about 130 percent of the pre- 
war 1930-39 average. 

Production of coarse grains in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 624,196 tons as compared with 
454,000 tons in 1948 and a prewar 1930-39 
average of 537,000 tons, or an increase of 37 
and 16 percent, respectively. 

Bread-grain stocks were estimated at 
223,000 tons as of January 11,1950. The Janu- 
ary 1 stocks are reported to be sufficient for 
a 2'4-month supply at present rate of con- 
sumption. Stocks of wheat on farms are 
estimated at 190,000 tons as of January 1, 
1950, as compared with 140,000 tons on the 
corresponding date in 1949. 

Imports of wheat and flour (in terms of 
grain) in the fourth quarter of 1949 totaled 
176,508 metric tons, as compared with 65,966 
tons in the third quarter. All but 26,000 tons 
of the imports in the fourth quarter of 1949 
came from the United States. 

Imports of coarse grains amounted to 
255,182 tons in the fourth quarter of 1949, 
as compared with 200,643 tons in the preced- 
ing quarter and 84,373 tons in the second 
quarter of 1949. About 50 percent of the 
imports in the fourth quarter of 1949 were of 
United States origin as compared with 38 per- 
cent in the preceding quarter. 
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Imports of oil cakes, meals, and animal pro- 
teins in the first 10 months of 1949 amounted 
to 71,434 metric tons. About 25 percent of 
imported fodder cakes and meals were of 
United States origin. Belgium-Luxembourg 
was the principal source of these items, sup- 
plying about 37 percent of total imports. 
Of the animal-protein imports, about 70 per- 
cent came from Argentina. 

Exports of grains from the Netherlands in 
the fourth quarter of 1949 amounted to 22,000 
metric tons, all for seed purposes. 


Sugars and Products 


HIGH SuGAR PRODUCTION, BELGIUM— 
LUXEMBOURG 


Production of sugar from the Belgian 1949 
Sugar-beet crop amounted to more than 
340,000 metric tons, raw value, and the high- 
est production since 1924-25. Inasmuch as 
annual consumption is about 270,000 tons of 
raw sugar, this will result in a large carry- 
over into 1950 (stocks as of September 30, 
1949, were about 23,000 tons, raw value). 

Farm groups are seriously concerned about 
such a large prospective carry-over. There 
is a possibility that some of this excess may 
be sold to France or to the Netherlands, or 
may be loaned to them until the next har- 
vest. The difficulty is that Belgian prices 
are about 2 francs per kilogram (almost 2 
cents per pound) higher than world prices 
(Belgian protective tariff amounts to 3 francs 
per kilogram). 

The Belgian press reported that an agree- 
ment has been reached between the refineries 
and the growers to sell 50,000 tons of the 
sugar immediately; to compensate for the 
lower price; the mills would pay 40 francs 
less on the 1950 sugar beets (the 1949 price 
was 675 francs per metric ton at 15.5 per- 
cent sugar). The growers voluntarily agreed 
to reduce their 1950 plantings. If, however, 
the 1950 harvest again exceeds domestic re- 
quirements, the farmers whose deliveries ex- 
ceed 90 percent of their deliveries during a 
selected year would be paid on such excess on 
the basis of world prices. The year selected 
would be the one most favorable to the grower 
during the past 4 years. 

Despite this reported agreement, the out- 
look is for plantings of sugar beets almost as 
large as the 1949 high figure of 59,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.471 acres). The reasons 
include: High yields in 1948 and 1949; profit- 
ability of this crop in 1948 and 1949; and 
the relatively low prices of competing crops 

Belge-Luxembourg sugar imports declined 
from 130,500 metric tons in 1948 to 75,100 
tons in 1949. Most imports consisted of raw 
sugar to be refined in Belgium, and then re- 
exported. The main sources of supply are 
Cuba, 44,405 tons; Peru, 16,900 tons; and 
Mexico, 8,800 tons. 

Belgian sugar exports increased from 13,000 
tons in 1948 to 76,200 tons in 1949. These 
latter exports include 26,823 tons sent to the 
Bizonal area of Germany, 36,359 tons to 
Switzerland, and 13,605 tons to France. 

In 1948, as a result of the poor 1947 sugar- 
beet crop, Belgium had net imports of about 
117,000 tons of sugar. In 1949 after the large 
1948 domestic crop, Belgium’s net imports 
of sugar approximated 1,000 tons. 

Because of the large 1949 crop, Belgium 
exported 26,000 metric tons of sugar beets 
to Western Germany. 


SuGAR OUTPUT 9 PERCENT HIGHER, CUBA 


As of March 15, 1950, all of Cuba’s 161 
sugar mills were operating and the sugar 
season was at its peak. Raw-sugar produc- 
tion totaled 2,977,687 short tons, as compared 
with 2,750,831 tons by the same date in 1949. 

Total sugar output was still running about 
9 percent higher than comparable output 


last season, and sugar yields (averaging 12.71 
percent) were running 59 points higher than 
a year earlier. Molasses yields (re flecting the 
high sugar yields) were running 20 percent 
less. 


SPAIN’s SuGAR OuTPpuT LOWER 


The output of sugar in Spain during the 
12 months ending June 30, 1950, is unogf. 
cially estimated at 177,000 metric tons ag 
compared with 257,000 tons in the preceding 
year and 135,200 tons from July 1, 1947, to 
June 30, 1948 

This 1949-50 output is estimated to com. 
prise 155,000 tons of beet sugar and 22,009 
tons of cane sugar. 

The decline in the current season's output 
is due principally to the reduction in area 
planted to sugar beets, poor growth of beets 
as a result of drought, and a drop in per- 
centage of sugar in the beets following heavy 
fall rains. Whereas sugar beets in Spain 
usually contain about 12.5 percent sugar, the 
yield this season is reported to be only from 
10.5 to 11.0 percent. 

Although imports of sugar were stepped 
up in 1949, the total volume _ purchased 
abroad remained comparatively small. Im. 
ports in 1949 reached 11,739 metric tons 
valued at the equivalent of $1,752,000 
(c. 1. f.) as compared with 7,969 tons valued 
at $1,706,000 in 1948 and 7,208 tons valued 
at $2,281,000 in 1947. Cuba provided more 
than three-fourths of all imports in 1949, 
and Portugal and Mexico shipped sizable 
quantities. 


\ ) 
General Products 
CEMENT SUPPLY SHORT, NEW ZEALAND 


Production of cement in New Zealand re- 
mains inadequate to meet the heavy domes- 
tic demand. The three cement-manufactur- 
ing companies plan to extend their plants, 
and technical experts from overseas are as- 
Sisting in the schemes now under way for 
greatly increasing output. Production from 
these extensions cannot be expected for 2 or 
3 years; meanwhile, licenses to import cement 
are still being granted. 


PANAMA Has 500 JuKE Boxes 


Trade sources estimate that there are ap- 
proximately 500 juke boxes in operation in 
the Republic of Panama, of which 300 are 
Coin-operated 
machines which involve games of chance and 
hazard are not forbidden importation, but 
the issuance of the required operating li- 
censes is prohibited. An estimated 100 pin- 
ball machines and 250 slot machines are 
installed in the Canal Zone. The United 
States is practically the sole supplier of these 
machines to Panama. 


located in the city of Panama 


WALLBOARD PRODUCTION UP 7 PERCENT, 
SWEDEN 


The Karlholm plant of the Swedish Coop- 
erative Union increased its wallboard pro- 
duction in 1949 by 7 percent to 28,000 metric 
tons. Forty-five percent of the hard- and 
porous-wallboard output was exported, 
chiefly to England. A further expansion of 
production is expected in 1950. 


CEMENT REPLACES BRICK IN PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES, SOUTH AFRICA 


Because of the shortage of brick due to 
labor difficulties, the building of cement 
houses has been authorized in the Union of 
South Africa, despite the increased cost of 
15 percent. It is possible that when the 
price of locally produced cement has de- 
creased in about 12 months’ time, cement 
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plocks may be permanently substituted for 
purnt bricks in African housing schemes, as 
by then cement concrete construction may be 
cheaper than brick. One of the main ad- 
vantages of concrete is that work can be 
carried on throughout the year, whereas the 
making of bricks is limited to the dry season. 


TRIAL ORDER PLACED FOR PREFABRICATED 
Houses, SOUTH AFRICA 


A trial order has been placed in the Union 
of South Africa by the Northern Rhodesia 
Government for 24 steel and cement asbestos 
prefabricated houses which can be erected 
at the rate of one a week. The houses are 
of an entirely new design and cost under 
£2,500 to erect. 

They are of good appearance and are fitted 
with many up-to-date labor-saving devices. 
Each house has a foundation of 1,400 square 
feet and contains three bedrooms with a 
large lounge and dining-room annex. Be- 
cause of the prevalence of white ants, the 
only timber used in the house is for doors. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


GERMAN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
REGISTERS FURTHER GAINS 


Production in the iron and steel industry 
of Western Germany reached a postwar peak 
in January 1950 when 894,800 metric tons of 
steel and 692,800 tons of pig iron were pro- 
duced. January production of steel was at 
an annual rate of 10,700,000 tons, about 
1,500,000 tons more than the 1949 total and 
only 400,000 tons less than the 11,100,000-ton 
ceiling for German Steel production estab- 
lished by the Inter-Allied Agreement. Thus, 
it would appear that Western Germany is 
approaching its present limit in steel pro- 
duction 

Meanwhile, firms fabricating structural 
steel are Operating at no more than 50 per- 
cent of capacity. Competition in this branch 
has become rather keen and resulted in a 
sharp cut in prices, which are now somewhat 
below prime costs. However, conditions in 
this part of the steel industry are expected 
to be improved by an increase in the export 
quota which at present only totals 3 percent 
of production. Output of rolling-mill fin- 
ished products increased during January 
1950 and exceeded a 600,000-ton monthly 
level for the first time since the end of the 
war. Production increased to 605,492 tons, as 
compared with 565,676 tons during December 
1949 

Supplies of scrap iron in the Federal area 
are rather large, and (some) reserve stock 
has accumulated To enable foundries and 
iron works to pay for the scrap thus accu- 
mulated, scrap wholesalers have granted the 
iron-producing industry a credit approximat- 
ing 30,000,000 Deutsche marks (1 Deutsche 
mark=80.238). Exports of scrap, which 
practically ceased after the currency devalu- 
ations, increased during October and Novem- 
ber but declined again during December when 
the abundant supply neared exhaustion. 
However, it is expected that, inasmuch as 
current supplies of scrap iron exceed the de- 
mand of the industry, exports will increase 
again. 


SOuTH AFRICAN STEEL PRODUCTION AT 
NEW PEAK 


The steel industry of the Union of South 
Africa poured 61,854 metric tons of steel in 
January 1950, which exceeded all previous 
monthly records and was considerably above 
the 1949 average monthly output of 52,800 
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tons. P.ig-iron production in January totaled 
58,035 tons compared with the 59,000-ton 
monthly average for 1949. 

The first steel furnace on the south coast 
of Africa began operations on February 22, 
1950. It is an electric furnace manufactured 
in the United States and is operated in con- 
junction with three cast-iron furnaces which 
are owned by a large foundry and engineering 
firm in Port Elizabeth. 

The maximum output of the new furnace is 
8 tons of steel per day, and the furnace is 
being operated at capacity in order to reduce 
costs. The output not used in making cast- 
ings for the domestic industry is being made 
into ingots which are shipped to rolling mills 
in the Transvaa! for processing. 


YUGOSLAVIAN PRODUCTION OF STEEL PLATES 


The rolling mill at Jesenice, Yugoslavia, 
reportedly will soon start production of steel 
plate for ship construction. The expansion 
of the rolling facilities at Jesenice is expected 
to increase plate production in Yugoslavia by 
nearly 250 percent over the prewar rate when 
Yugoslavia was largely dependent upon im- 
ports from Czechoslovakia. 

A second blast furnace under construction 
at Sisak will be completed by May 1959. 


Leather and 
Products 


Hipe Exports Orr 57 PERCENT, BraZzIL 


Approximately 2,390,000 cattle hides, 3,200,- 
000 goatskins, 440,000 cabrettas, 250,000 
sheepskins, and 1,300,000 pigskins were 
tanned by the 460 tanneries in operation in 
Brazil during 1949. Estimated leather pro- 
duction for the year as a result of these 
tannery operations is shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Brazil's Estimated Leather Production, 
1948 and 1949 


Type 1948 1949 


Sole leather metric tons 14, 000 12, 000 


Tanned splits for inner soles do 2, 500 2, 200 
Side upper leather thous. sq. ft 64, 500 45, 000 
Lining splits of cowhide do 7, 500 9, 500 
Lining splits do 5, 000 4, 500 
Kid lining do 6, 000 5, 000 
Sheep lining do 2, 000 2.000 
Glazed kid do 4, 500 5, 000 
Suede leather do 17, 000 11, 000 
Pigskins and lining do 7, 000 6, 000 
Tanned alligator skins do 150 400 


Source: Brazilian trade statistics 


Because of inconsequential exports and 
imports, the Brazilian tanneries continued to 
supply most of the domestic demand, 80 per- 
cent being utilized by the shoe industry and 
the remainder by miscellaneous leather in- 
dustries. An estimated 100,000,000 pairs of 
shoes were manufactured in Brazil in 1949, 
of which about 5,000,000 were machine-made 
leather shoes and the remainder, low-priced 
sandals, moccasins, and other footwear. 

Exports of leather of all types during the 
January-—September 1949 period totaled 281 
metric tons compared with 648 tons in the 
like period of 1948, a decline of 57 percent. 
Among the most severely curtailed were ship- 
ments of tanned cowhides and goatskins, 
which declined 77 and 57 percent, respec- 
tively. The only important increase in ex- 
ports during the 9-month period of 1949 was 
in tanned reptile (mostly alligator) skins, 
which gained 95 percent over the like period 
of 1948. Brazilian imports during the first 
9 months of 1949 were limited to 161 tons 
of high-grade specialty leathers, including 


chamois and morocco leathers, an increase 
of 7i percent over the corresponding period 
of 1948. 


ARGENTINE HIDE Exports Drop 


Trade sources in Argentina report that 
345,000 cattle hides were sold for export dur- 
ing January 1950 compared with 1,750,000 in 
January 1949. Purchasers were the United 
Kingdom (130,000), Yugoslavia (195,000), 
and Finland (20,000). Because of short sup- 
plies of frigorifico- and municipal-type hides, 
some sales were made for future delivery. 

Unofficial data on exports of hides and 
skins from Argentina during 1949 (with com- 
parable figures for 1948 in parentheses) were: 
Cattle hides, 9,471,073 (8,085,954) units, 
horse hides, 378,305 (292,099) units; sheep- 
skins, 31,436 (36,201) bales, of 880 pounds 
each; goat and kid skins, 3,062 (3,965) bales, 
of 515 pounds each. Among the principal 
customers for cattle hides were the United 
States with 334,590 (217,778) units; the 
United Kingdom, 2,672,190 (2,106,913); the 
Netherlands, 948,053 (1,226,754); Czechoslo- 
vakia, 692,489 (735,996); Rumania, 237,809 
(734,537); and Yugoslavia, 553,714 (496,862). 

During 1949, most horsehides were shipped 
to the United Kingdom, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, while the bulk of sheep and 
goat skins went to the United States and 
France. Exports of pickled sheepskins in 
1949 totaled 1,170 (5,260) metric tons, des- 
tined chiefly to the United States. 


Livestock 


CATTLE PROSPECTS, MEXICO 


Following the (foot-and-mouth-disease) 
campaign, cattle numbers in central Mexico 
have gradually recovered to almost normal. 
It is estimated that cattle numbers in all of 
Mexico during January 1950 were probably 
3 or 4 percent lower than a year earlier and 
5 or 6 percent lower than 2 years earlier. 
With the termination of the meat-canning 
program, cattle in northern Mexico may in- 
crease 3 or 4 percent during 1950. 

During 1947 approximately 500,000 cattle 
and about the same number of small animals 
were slaughtered in central Mexico in the 
campaign against foot-and-mouth disease. 
Meantime a surplus of cattle was developing 
in northern Mexico because the United States 
boundary was closed to imports from Mexico. 
This surplus was removed in late 1948 and 
early 1949 by the meat-canning program of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
effects of a severe drought. Since early 1949, 
the slaughter of cattle for canning purposes 
and shipments to central Mexico for serum 
manufacture have apparently held cattle 
numbers without appreciable change. 

After the end of the serum-production 
program there must be some reorientation 
of the Mexico City beef supply. This will 
probably involve an increase in commercial 
slaughter of 8,000 to 9,000 head per month, 
about two-thirds as many animals as were 
made available from slaughter for serum 
purposes. Assuming no additional contracts 
between canning plants and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, total slaughter in Mex- 
ico in 1950 probably will be smaller than in 
1949 by about 250,000 head. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN LUMBER EXPORT GROUP 
FORMED 


A lumber association known as the Uniaéo 
Sul Riograndense de Madeireiros Ltda. was 








recently organized in Porto Alegre by about 
50 lumber exporting and producing firms. 
The purpose of the association is to stimu- 
late pine exports from Brazil, especially from 
the Province of Rio Grande do Sul. Mem- 
bers are interested particularly in increasing 
exports to the United States. Efforts are 
being made to reduce prices and obtain sub- 
stantial freight reductions to compete with 
Canadian and United States lumber quo- 
tations. Pine from Santa Catarina and Pa- 
rana Provinces will be used to complete car- 
goes if this will reduce freight charges. 

Lumber shipments in recent months have 
been slow. However, the “compensation” 
payment plan now in effect, permitting pine 
lumber to be shipped in exchange for im- 
ports of other items from the United States 
offers exporters a chance to reduce prices 
with the hope of obtaining profitable barter 
items from the United States. 

In 1949, 136,796 metric tons of lumber 
were shipped from Porto Alegre. Of this 
total, 30,000 tons were shipped to other 
points in Brazil, 100,000 tons to Argentina, 
and the remainder to other foreign countries. 
Shipments in 1948 totaled 192,000 tons. 


U. K.’s HaRDWOOD-LUMBER IMPORTS 


The United Kingdom imported 23,279,000 
cubic feet of hardwood lumber in 1949, an 
increase of 20 percent compared with the 
19,330,000 cubic feet imported during 1948, 
states the British press. Back of these figures 
is striking evidence of the country’s deter- 
mined effort to curtail its dollar expendi- 
tures. Thus, imports from British territories 
in Africa and elsewhere were about three 
times as large as those in 1948 and accounted 
for one-fifth of the total from all sources. 
Imports from Yugoslavia more than doubled 
in 1949, and that country for the first time 
gained the position of leading supplier. On 
the other hand, hardwood-lumber imports 
from the United States and Canada decreased 
62 and 36 percent, respectively, and their 
position became much less important than 
even a year earlier. Whereas the United 
States and Canada accounted for 52 percent 
of British hardwood imports in 1938 and 32 
percent in 1948, their share in 1949 dwindled 
to a mere 13 percent. 

Hardwood-lumber imports during the past 
2 years, by country of origin, were as follows: 


U. K.’s Hardwood Imports 


{In thousand cubic feet} 


Country | 1948 1949 

Yugoslavia_- Tene 2, 308 5, 944 
British West Africa 1,051 2, 846 
Other British territories 558 1, 793 
France _____- 525 2, 095 
Thailand 909 1, 985 
Canada - - : 3, 125 1, 987 
United States 2, 993 1, 129 
Germany - - - -- 3, 159 952 
Australia_- 607 873 
Burma 1, 307 467 
SS ae ; 1, 004 197 
Others, n. e.s | 1,784 3, 011 

Total. . a 19, 330 23, 279 





Loc SCALE AND Exports EASE, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The log cut in British Columbia, Canada, 
in 1949 was 3,877,156,149 board feet, a de- 
crease of 6 percent from the 1948 cut of 
4,123,466,011 feet. 

The exportation of logs, except cedar, re- 
moved from crown-granted timberland, is 
governed by the Timber Controller who desig- 
nates the quantity and species that may be 
exported. In 1949, the quota for hemlock 
(or balsam) and fir log exports to the United 
States from crown-granted timberlands was 
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set at 82,500,000 board feet and 17,500,000 
board feet, respectively. In October 1949, 
a number of lumber mills had a quantity of 
hemlock in excess of their immediate needs, 
and an additional quota of 18,000,000 board 
feet of hemlock was permitted. However, 
such permits are valid for 90 days after the 
close of the calendar year, and only about 
6,000,000 feet of the 18,000,000 were exported 
in 1949. 

According to the Assistant Timber Con- 
troller in Vancouver, exports of logs to the 
United States in 1949, with 1948 figures in 
parentheses, in thousand board feet were 
as follows: Hemlock or balsam, 90,500 
(95,750); cedar, 26,500 (45,000); fir, 9,500 
(10,000); logs for fuel, 12,000 (13,000); and 
other, 1,000 (500). 

Indications are that the export quota for 
logs in 1950 will remain the same as that 
for 1949—82,500,000 board feet of hemlock 
or balsam and 17,500,000 feet of fir. 


FINLAND'S PLYwoop OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 


Finland's plywood industry produced 231,- 
300 cubic meters of plywood in 1949 (which 
approached prewar level) compared with 
212,000 cubic meters in 1948. Although no 
new plants were built in 1949, the recon- 
struction of a plant destroyed in 1948 and 
the modernization of existing plants in- 
creased production capacity to 330,000 cubic 
meters. The shortage of quality raw ma- 
terial, which limited production, may be 
eased by development of the birch forests 
in northern Finland. 

Exports totaled 208,161 cubic meters in 
1949 compared with 187,016 cubic meters in 
1948, an increase of 11.3 percent. The United 
Kingdom, the major market, took 48 percent; 
Belgium, India, and Argentina also were 
large purchasers. The export market in 1949 
was good, and the outlook for 1950 is re- 
ported as favorable. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


COTTON-TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPRISES 
LARGE PORTION OF MACHINERY IMPORTS, 
INDIA 


Imports of textile machinery into India 
were estimated to have a value of 167,600,000 
rupees (1 rupee—US$0.2087) during 1949, 
States the Indian press. This compares with 
imports valued at 103,900,000 rupees in 1948 
and 63,300,000 rupees in 1947. 

Machinery for the cotton-textile industry 
comprised the largest portion of these im- 
ports, and the United "ingdom was the larg- 
est supplier. Cotton-machinery imports were 
valued at 138,700,000 rupees during 1949, 
78,500,000 rupees during 1948, and 46,100,000 
rupees during 1947. The two leading sources 
of supply of these imports and the quantities 
from each for the 3-year period are: 1949, 
United Kingdom, 94,200,000 rupees, and 
United States, 17,200,000 rupees; 1948, United 
Kingdom, 66,000,000 rupees, and United 
States, 7,100,000 rupees; and 1947, United 
Kingdom, 41,000,000 rupees, and United 
States, 2,500,000 rupees. 


U. K. To Assist INDIA IN MANUFACTURING 
BoILeErRs 


A prominent British firm is to assist India 
to undertake local manufacture of steam- 
raising equipment for its rapidly growing 
needs under an agreement concluded be- 





tween Babcock & Wilcox of India, Ltd, Lon. 
don, and Birla Bros., whose new factory at 
Agapara, near Calcutta, is nearing comple. 
tion. 

Birla Bros. will manufacture at the factory 
shell-type boilers under license and to de. 
signs supplied by Babcock & Wilcox, together 
with other accessories not readily obtainable 
in India. Manufacture of the boilers is 
scheduled to begin at Agapara this year, 

It is reported that a party of Indian en. 
gineers will visit the British firm’s works at 
Oldbury to receive instruction and practica) 
training in the manufacture of boilers, 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


GREECE TO IMPORT VETERINARY REMEDIEs 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Animal diseases have long taken a heavy 
annual toll of livestock in Greece. The Min. 
istry of Agriculture and ECA officials realize 
that increased production of meat and other 
livestock products depends upon improving 
the country’s veterinary services; therefore. 
the Ministry intends to spend about half of 
its 1950 funds for the veterinary service in 
expanding the disease-eradication program. 
The bovine tuberculosis campaign will be 
expanded, foot-and-mouth-disease contro] 
will be strengthened, and more active steps 
will be taken to combat anthrax and New- 
castle disease among chickens. 

Plans call for the importation, by the Min- 
istry, of veterinary medicinals and biologicals 
from United States suppliers. 


AGAR PRODUCTION HIGH, DENMARK 


Danish production of agar in 1949 was es- 
timated by trade sources at approximately 70 
metric tons, produced chiefly by four firms. 
Several small companies which intermittent- 
ly have engaged in agar production since 
1945, curtailed operations early in 1949 and 
are no longer commercially important. 

Production of agar in Denmark began in 
1945. The seaweed Furcellaria fastigiata, 
used for making agar is found chiefly of 
the coast of Jutland near Grenaa and in 
other areas of the Kattegat. With one major 
exception, most of the firms processing agar 
have their plants in Jutland. The leading 
producer, however, is on the island of Sea- 
land, near Copenhagen, and has facilities to 
collect about 400 tons of weed monthly, from 
which 7 to 8 tons of finished agar could be 
produced. However, this output is seldom 
reached. 

Domestic consumption of between 4 and 
5 metric tons annually is decidedly under 
consumption of approximately 18 tons in pre- 
cious years. This decrease is attributed to 
the sharp reduction in the use of agar for 
industrial purposes. Because of large, slow- 
moving inventories, producers of marmalade, 
jam, and jelly have cut their use of agar to 
a minimum. The canners of meat, also for- 
merly large users of agar, are in a similar 
position, because of the removal of meat ra- 
tioning. 

Annual exports of agar from Denmark ap- 
proximate 60 metric tons, most of which goes 
to Europe and North America. Recently 
there has been an effort to export to the 
United States. 

During the first 10 months of 1949, Den- 
mark exported 7.9 metric tons of agar. Trade 
sources believe that if prices remain stable, 
Denmark may export about the same quan- 
tity in 1950 as in in 1949. In 1948, 323 
metric tons, valued at 1,412,000 crowns, were 
shipped abroad, largely to Czechoslovakia, 
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12.5 tons, 653,000 crowns; Sweden, 8 tons, 
297,000 crowns; and Norway, 7.3 tons, 247,000 
crowns. (One crown=$0.2086 in 1948 and 
up to September 18, 1949; since the latter 
date, 1 crown = $0.1449.) 

Although Denmark is a net exporter of 
agar it imports certain types for laboratory 
and pharmaceutical use. In 1948, imports 
of agar totaled 2.9 tons, valued at 106,000 
crowns, against 26.1 tons, valued at 178,000 
crowns, in 1938. The two sources in 1948 
were the United States (2.7 tons, 100,000 
crowns); and the United Kingdom (0.2 tons, 
6,000 crowns). 

The United States should continue to be a 
supplier of special agars, but there is little 
probability that such exports to Denmark 
will be appreciably increased. On the other 
hand, it is possible that United States pur- 
chases of Danish agar could be promoted. 

The recent price of agar was approximately 
90 to 21 crowns per kilogram, f. o. b. Copen- 
hagen. The quality of locally made agar is 
reportedly comparable to the Japanese grade 
Kobe No. 1, but with a slightly higher ash 
content. 


INDONESIA TO IMPROVE VETERINARY SERVICE 


Plans have been made by the Indonesian 
Government to establish a General Research 
Institute for livestock breeding and for four 
veterinary centers to augment the three cur- 
rently in operation. Other plans call for the 
distribution of higher-quality breeds to farm- 
ers and the training of personnel for the 
veterinary service. Foreign exchange needed 
for these programs and for the importation 
of veterinary remedies is relatively small for 
1950. 


PROGRAM OUTLINED BY MINISTER OF 
HEALTH, INDONESIA 


United States health-product distributors 
may have an opportunity to cooperate in the 
program of the Indonesian Minister of Health 
to combat endemic diseases such as malaria, 
tuberculosis, leprosy, and trachoma; and 
contagious diseases such as smallpox, plague, 
typhoid fever, and dysentery. The Minister 
also has stressed the need for the substan- 
tial extension of the Medical Hygienic Prop- 
aganda Service and of Rural Hygiene and 
the desire for the increase and improvement 
in the number of hospitals, clinics, medical 
personnel, and research work by scientific 
institutions Even more significantly, the 
Minister has expressed the intent to have 
eventually a well-centralized system of pur- 
chase and distribution of medical supplies 
for the whole of Indonesia 


VETERINARY SERVICES INADEQUATE IN 
ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


There were no new outbreaks of contagious 
or infectious animal diseases in Italian So- 
maliland in 1949. The present livestock 
numbers are estimated at 1,143,004 cattle; 
4,533,326 sheep and goats; 21,495 horses; and 
1,500 hogs 

During 1949, 30,261 antitrypanosomiasis 
inoculations and 35,819 antirinderpest vacci- 
nations were given. The veterinary staff was 
too small to make any great headway in the 
eradication of rinderpest, which is believed 
possible if there were sufficient personnel to 
organize the border services. 


NETHERLANDS TO VACCINATE ALL CATTLE 


The Netherlands Veterinary Department 
plans to launch a program soon to vaccinate 
all cattle for foot-and-mouth disease. In 
addition, the joint program against tuber- 
culosis sponsored by the Ministry and the 
Agricultural Foundation is showing good 
progress. The island of Voorne-Putten has 
been declared free of the disease, and it was 


April 24, 1950 


decreed that all reactors be removed from the 
island of Rozenburg (South-Holland) before 
March 1, 1950. 


PROGRESS IN PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTION, 
SPAIN 


In the pharmaceutical field, the most no- 
table development in Spain in the past year 
was the establishment of two firms for the 
production of penicillin. One of these, Anti- 
bioticos, S. A., a combination of existing 
pharmaceutical houses, will work on the 
patent and technical collaboration of an 
American producer. The other, Compafiia 
Espafiola de Penicilina y Antibioticos, a 
group headed by Banco Urquijo interests, 
will collaborate with another United States 
producer. These plants actually will not 
be in production for some time, but packag- 
ing from bulk imports will cut down con- 
siderably Spain’s foreign-exchange costs for 
this valuable medicine in the meantime. 

The Banco Urquijo interests are gradually 
acquiring very widespread holdings in the 
chemical and pharmaceutical field. They 
have taken a leading part in the syndicates 
which acquired control of the former German 
firms of Schering, Bayer, and the Instituto 
Behring. They had already established a 
firm for the manufacture of various carbon 
compounds and have strong participation 


in the large Union Espafiola de Explosivos 
combine. 


NEW DRuG (ANTRYCIDE) VALUABLE IN THE 
SuDAN 


The Sudanese Veterinary Service began the 
large scale use of the new drug antrycide for 
treating the animal disease trypanosomiasis 
in January 1949 and continued until the rains 
were well established in June. During the 6- 
month period approximately 200,000 cattle 
were treated, which included almost all of 
those in the central Nuer district and about 
100,000 in the western Nuer district. 

Reports indicate that the campaign was an 
outstanding success, particularly because of 
the cures effected. The native cattle raisers 
of the Nuer accepted the drug with great 
suspicion and reluctance, possibly because 
they had come to regard trypanosomiasis as 
inevitable. At present, their praise for the 
powers of the drug and the Veterinary Serv- 
ice is unbounded, and those who avoided the 
round-up earlier are now clamoring for their 
share. During the 1950 working season, it is 
proposed to finish injecting all western Nuer 
cattle and continue the work in the northern 
part of the Province. 


CARTEL AGREEMENT ON INSULIN, SWEDEN 


The Swedish Monopoly Investigating Bu- 
reau has registered a cartel agreement, con- 
cluded in 1946, between the Swedish Slaugh- 
terhouse Federation and Vitrum Apotekare 
AB under which the federation, against a pay- 
ment of 90,000 crowns has pledged itself on 
behalf of its members not to produce insulin 
and to sell to Vitrum not less than 90 percent 
of the pancreas of hogs, horses, and cattle 
obtained by the federation’s members. The 
prices of the pancreas are fixed in accordance 
with special rules and are considerably higher 
than those of meat and pork of the best 
quality. 


UNION OF SouTH AFRICA TO MANUFACTURE 
NEWCASTLE-DISEASE VACCINE 


The South African Institute of Medical Re- 
search, by arrangement with the Union’s Di- 
vision of Veterinary Services, has agreed to 
undertake the preparation of Newcastle-dis- 
ease vaccine (dead type) to fight the many 
reported outbreaks. 

The South African Poultry Association will 
distribute the vaccine and estimates that the 


number of fowl, including chicks, range from 
30,000,000 to 35,000,000. 

Outbreaks of Newcastle disease are reported 
to be increasing, and during the past few 
months considerable quantities of the vac- 
cine have been purchased from United States 
suppliers. As the manufacture of the vac- 
cine is costly, the institute is trying to de- 
termine the quantity that poultry farmers 
will require and indicates that if the needs 
are too small the vaccine cannot be made. 
Until the requirements are known, it is im- 
possible to figure the cost; however, it is 
estimated between 1 d. and 3 d. per dose. 


Bucuu-LEAF EXPORTS AND PRICES, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Union of South Africa’s income from 
buchu is about $80,000 annually besides 
£16,000. The annual crop of buchu is esti- 
mated at between 600 and 700 bales of 350 
pounds each. Of this, 75 percent is purchased 
by the United States and the rest by the 
United Kingdom. 

The prices in 1948 and during a part of 
1949 were approximately 2s. 1042d. (80.5744) 
for round leaf and 2s. 914d. ($0.56) for long 
leaf, but increased during 1949 to 3s. 6d. 
($0.70) (before devaluation). The price for 
the 1950 season has dropped to 2s. 6d. or 
about $0.35 per pound. Prewar prices ranged 
from 214d. to 6d. per pound. 

Buchu leaves are used in treatment of 
stomach complaints and in liqueurs. 


Druc Imports, UNITED KINGDOM 


Although 1949 drug imports were 25 per- 
cent larger than in 1948, according to the 
foreign press, they were still 12 percent below 
1947 as indicated by official British statistics: 


[Thousands of pounds sterling] 


1947 1948 1949 
Proprietary Medicines_-_- 117 234 186 
Other drugs and medi- 


CNG ac cee cami 1,353 831 1,092 


DruGc MARKET GooD, VENEZUELA 


The market for drugs and pharmaceutical 
products in Venezuela was very good in 1949, 
early reports indicating that sales equaled 
or exceeded the high levels of 1948. United 
States products maintained their strong posi- 
tion, although there were indications of 
competition from Europe. Venezuelan in- 
terests owning many of the old trade-marks 
of a well-known German firm organized a 
new company to manufacture, import, and 
distribute pharmaceutical products bearing 
these trade-marks. Domestic laboratories 
continued to expand their packaging and 
manufacturing activities. 

The Venezuelan Pharmaceutical Revisory 
Board continued reviewing the registration 
of pharmaceutical preparations and rejected 
many Venezuelan and foreign products. In 
the small number of cases involving United 
States pharmaceuticals, the board’s objec- 
tions to trade names, method of packaging 
and advertising, or formulas were removed 
in several instances by the manufacturers, 
and the products were reregistered. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


CENSORSHIP IN FINLAND 


The Finnish Censorship Board in 1949 
passed 2,151 films totaling 1,550,683 meters; 
455 were feature films and 1,696 were short 
films. Only 1,520 meters were cut and 8 
United States thriller films were rejected. Of 
the features passed, 309 were United States 
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productions, 34 were British, 32 French, 29 
Soviet, 20 Swedish, 16 Finnish, 9 German, 
and 6 were from other countries. Of the 
short films, 867 were from the United States, 
327 were produced in Finland, 193 were Brit- 
ish, 123 French, 103 Soviet, 55 Swedish, 2 
German, and 26 were from other countries. 
The censorship fee is 1 Finnish mark per 
meter. (231 Finnish marks—US$1). 

Motion-picture theaters in Finland are re- 
ported to be in strained financial circum- 
stances which prevent them from replacing 
their old machinery even if foreign cur- 
rency were available. During 1949, about 
30 motion-picture theaters discontinued op- 
eration. A few projectors, cameras, spare 
parts, and supplies have been purchased 
from France, the United Kingdom, and 
Sweden for a total of 13,000,000 Finnish 
marks. 


MorE MOTION PICTURES RELEASED IN 
DENMARK 


A total of 278 feature films were released in 
Denmark during 1949, of which 207 were 
United States, 26 British, 17 French, 10 Dan- 
ish, 8 Swedish, 4 German, 3 Czech, and 3 
Italian, according to trade estimates. About 
20 more features were released in 1948. 

An agreement effective January 1, 1950, was 
reached between distributors releasing im- 
ported motion pictures on a percentage rental 
basis and the Danish Government, whereby 
earnings of such distributors in excess of the 
quota amounts remittable abroad will be 
blocked in Denmark to the accounts of the 
foreign producers. This arrangement is of 
particular interest to United States distribu- 
tors whose earnings in excess of the quotas 
were previously subject to high internal 
taxation. 

Danish producers, who contended that they 
could not meet expenses because of rising 
costs, fixed box-office prices, and limited mar- 
kets were given alleviation through a law 
passed in Noyember which provides for a 
rebate to them of 25 percent of the entertain- 
ment taxes collected from exhibitions of their 
productions. 


Mexico’s Firm AGREEMENTS WITH 
ARGENTINA AND FRANCE 


The signing of the agreement between 
Mexican and Argentine motion-picture pro- 
ducers whereby 30 pictures, either 35-mm. 
or 16-mm., will be exchanged annually be- 
tween the two was recently announced in 
Mexico City. 

It is also reported that a similar agreement 
between France and Mexico authorizes the 
exchange of 15 pictures between January 
and June 1950. 

As the result of these agreements, French 
and Argentine films which hitherto have 
been denied entry into Mexico, will be 
granted exhibition permits, and Mexican pro- 
ducers will be permitted to withdraw from 
France and Argentina funds accruing to 
them from the exhibition of Mexican pic- 
tures in those countries. 

Although French and Argentine films will 
again appear in Mexico, United States dis- 
tributors believe that the effect on their 
interests will be negligible. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


U.S. PURCHASES OF LACE AND EMBROIDERY, 
PHILIPPINES 


Conditions in the lace and embroidery in- 
dustry in the Republic of the Philippines 
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were considered to be as nearly normal by 
the end of 1949 as they had been since the 
end of the war. Costs of materials from the 
United States were at a reasonable level and 
piece work rates had been reduced 30 to 50 
percent. As a result, the value of embroider- 
ies exported declined approximately 14 per- 
cent during 1949 compared with 1948, al- 
though an increase of 18 percent in the 
actual quantity shipped was indicated. 

The United States bought more than 99 
percent (11,976,583 pesos’ worth) of the ex- 
ports of embroidered goods during 1949 (1 
peso=—about $0.50, U. S. currency). Em- 
broidered articles produced for export con- 
sist principally of infants’ wear, women’s 
lingerie and blouses, and men’s hand-rolled 
handkerchiefs. Records based on_ ships’ 
manifests indicate that 1,590 tons were 
shipped in 1949 compared with 1,298 tons in 
1948. Output during the year was believed 
to be the largest since the end of the war 
despite the decline in value from 13,917,556 
pesos in 1948. 

Costs of production have increased since 
the beginning of 1950. Members of the 
trade have suggested that this might affect 
future orders from the United States, but 
no serious alteration in the market is an- 
ticipated. 


Cotton and Products 


PARAGUAY’S MILLS EXPEcT LARGE Crop 


Work continued on the expansion of pro- 
duction facilities in two cotton-spinning 
mills in Paraguay during 1949 and the early 
months of 1950. Consumption of cotton in 
all mills in Paraguay during 1950 is expected 
to total 10,000 to 12,000 bales of lint, or 
slightly more than in 1949. Output will con- 
sist largely of bag fabrics and medium-grade 
apparel fabrics 

Trade estimates place the 1950 cotton 
crop at about 78,000 bales, of which about 
85 percent will be exported. Cotton produc- 
tion in 1949 amounted to 52,000 bales and 
in 1948, 34,000 bales. 

Exports of cotton fiber during the first 11 
months of 1949 totaled 8,775 metric tons 
(43,000 bales) compared with 8,410 tons in 
1948, 7,976 in 1947, and 14,165 in 1946. Cot- 
ton exports were third in importance among 
Paraguay’s exports of all products during 
January—November 1949. 

A number of trade agreements have been 
negotiated with Western European countries 
and others are contemplated, through which 
cotton, among other Paraguayan agricultural 
products, will be exchanged for manufac- 
tured or semimanufactured articles. Trade 
estimates in March were that during 1950 
about 50 percent will be sold in hard-cur- 
rency countries and the remainder in soft- 
currency countries. 


U. K.’s CoTTON USE Up 4 PERCENT 


Cotton consumption in the United King- 
dom in the first 6 months (August 1, 1949, to 
January 31, 1950) of the season was calcu- 
lated at 221,490 long tons, or 4.4 percent 
higher than in the corresponding period of 
1948-49. 

Imports during the 6-month period of 1949- 
50 totaled 363,433,000 pounds, including 
5,942,000 pounds of seven-eighths of an inch 
and shorter staple, mainly from Pakistan; 
329,665,000 pounds of seven-eighths of an 
inch to 114 inches mainly from the United 
States and Brazil; and 27,827,000 of 1% 
inches and longer, principally from Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Egypt. 

The Raw Cotton Commission, spinners, and 
other consumers held stocks totaling 281,- 





550 tons at the end of January 1950, com. 
pared with 291,100 tons at the end of Decem. 
ber and 344,950 at the end of July 1949. The 
commission has endeavored to meet spin. 
ners’ requirements as nearly as possible, but 
complaints have still been received regard. 
ing the selection and qualities of cotton 
supplied. Spiners were affected by the 
scarcity of higher grades of American cotton 
toward the end of 1949, but heavier shipments 
have been received this season, and Only 
the prices of the preferred grades and Staples 
are causing any anxiety. 


Wool and Products 


FRENCH WOOL Exports NEARLY Doustg 


Consumption of raw wool in France during 
the first half of 1950 is expected to be about 
61,000 tons, clean weight or about the same 
as in the like period of 1949, according to 
trade estimates. 

Exports increased to 9,896 metric tons of 
grease wool and 3,118 of washed wool in 1949 
from 5,498 tons and 1,378 tons, respectively, 
in 1948. Exports of wool on the skin totaled 
286 tons in 1949. 

France’s raw-wool imports in 1949 
amounted to 110,230 tons, clean weight, com. 
pared with 110,697 tons in 1948. Imports 
were reduced during the fourth quarter be. 
cause of rising prices for raw wool, consumer 
resistance to higher prices on _ finished 
products, and labor difficulties 

Wool-yarn production in the last half of 
1949 totaled 56,149 tons compared with 64,- 
220 tons in the corresponding period of 1948 
and 66,420 tons in the first half of 1949, 
The postwar tendency toward greater em- 
phasis upon output of worsted yarn con- 
tinued during 1949, worsted yarn represent- 
ing 504 percent of total yarn output 
compared with 48.9 percent in 1948 


PAKISTAN PLANS TO IMPROVE FRONTIER 
Woo. 


The Government of Pakistan is formulat- 
ing plans to establish shearing centers in 
the various districts of the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province, to be financed (at a probable 
cost of 968,660 rupees in the first year) and 
equipped by the Government. At these cen- 
ters, the wool will be washed and baled. The 
baled wool will then be turned over to flock 
owners’ cooperatives or to individual owners 
or merchants, who will make their own ar- 
rangements for marketing 

This plan was suggested as a means of in- 
creasing the prices for Frontier wool. This 
wool is considered of a high quality, but be- 
cause of less desirable methods of shearing, 
packing, and marketing, flock owners have 
been receiving extremely low prices. Scienti- 
fic methods of preparing the wool would 
leave it from 80 to 85 percent free of impuri- 
ties and would raise its price above that 
prevailing in other parts of Pakistan. The 
program would be expected to last 5 years. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA PRODUCES 2,000 TONS 
OF KAPOK 


Production of kapok in French West Africa 
has been estimated by exporters at approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons a year. Kapok is gathered 
by hand from trees that grow wild. Cleaning 
reduces the weight by about 55 percent, 
Kapok is exported in bales weighing 176 
pounds each. 

Because of unfavorable prices and in- 
creased transportation costs, exports of kapok 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Greece Extends Tax Exemption 
on Foreign Air-Line Profits 


The Greek Ministry of Finance has ex- 
tended to June 30, 1950, the temporary 
exemption from taxation of the profits of 
foreign air lines passing through Greece, 
according to the American Embassy at Ath- 
ens, while the question of granting perma- 
nent tax exemption to American air lines 
on the basis of reciprocity, as provided for in 
sections 212 (b) and 231 (d) of the United 
States Internal Revenue Code, is now under 
consideration 


Mexico Sets Up Standards 
for Television Stations 


The Mexican Government issued a decree 
on February 11, 1950, establishing standards 
for installation and operation of television 
stations in that country. The standards are 
similar to those used in the United States. 

Thirteen 6-megacycle channels were set 
up and frequencies assigned to each. The 
number of exploration lines per frame is 525 
the frequency of the picture will be 30 per 
second and the fields 60 per second 

The installation of a new station and the 
redesigning of a local radio station, both 
in the vicinity of Mexico City, are expected 
to be completed before the end of the year 


Guayaquil-Quito Railroad 
Severely Damaged by Rain 


On March 13 and 14, 1950, torrential rains 
in Ecuador caused the Chanchan River to 
rise to such an extent that at least seven 
bridges and a large percentage of track were 
inundated and destroyed on the Guayaquil- 
Quito Railroad line 

Engineers have gone to the disaster area 
to determine where a varjant line may be 
laid. It has been estimated in President 
Plaza's office that complete repairs will cost 
between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 sucres and 
that the actual repair work will last some 
2 months 

Economic reverberations will be felt in 
both the sierra and the coastal regions. The 
Bravest problem confronting the Govern- 
ment at the present moment is to supply 
the demand for petroleum products in the 
Sierra region. Quito, at the present time, 
has in storage approximately 250,000 gallons, 
of which between 25,000 and 30,000 gallons 
are consumed daily, necessitating the adop- 
tion by the Government of strict rationing 
measures in the sale of all petroleum 
products 

Ithough no definite plans have been for- 
mulated at the moment, it was indicated 
that the Government is considering a pos- 
sible air-transport shuttle service of petro- 
leum products between Quito and Guaya- 
quil. It is likewise believed that the Minis- 
try of Public Works is formulating plans for 
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the rehabilitation of all the roads between 


these two cities, to the extent that a convoy 
system may be initiated for the transport of 
articles of prime necessity. 

Inasmuch as the railroad has been operat- 
ing at a loss and there are no ready re- 
serves, the probiem of where to obtain the 
necessary 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 sucres has 
presented itself alarmingly to the Govern- 
ment. It is likely that this sum will be re- 
quested as a loan from the.Central Bank, al- 
though there might well be the possibility 
that Ecuador will request an additional Ex- 
Im Bank loan. 


Extension of U. S.-to-Mexico 
Shipping Service Announced 


Smith & Johnson, 60 Beaver Street, New 
York, have announced extension of their 
established service between the United States 
and Mexican Gulf ports to New York, to 
operate under the name of “Mexican Line.” 
The first vessel, the S. S. Bennestvest Brovig 
was scheduled to leave New York on March 6 
and to arrive in Veracruz on March 13. 

The itinerary of the line will be as follows: 
New York - Veracruz-Tampico-New Orleans- 
Tampico-Veracruz-Progreso-Plymouth - New 
York. It has not yet been decided whether 
passengers will be carried, the present plans 
calling for cargo only. The agents in Mexico 
will be Lopez Hermanos. 

Smith & Johnson also operate the “Yuca- 
tan Line” at a regular 4-day interval from 
New Orleans to Veracruz and Tampico, and, 
since at least one of the steamers appears in 
both services, it would seem that this is a 
combined schedule of the two lines. 


COPA of Panama Extends 
Air Service to Colombia 


The first attempt by a Panamanian avia- 
tion company to participate in regular inter- 
national service got under way in March, 
according to the American Embassy in Pan- 
ama. The Compafia Panamena de Aviacién 
(COPA, a PAA subsidiary) inaugurated serv- 
ice between Panama and Cartagena, Colom- 
bia, with a fare of $25 for one-way passage 
and $45 per round trip. The flights are 
scheduled for alternate Mondays and Fridays, 
and are made with DC-—3’s. 


Portugal Relaxes Traffic 
Rules at Portela Airport 


The customs and passenger traffic taxes 
and regulations that have hindered the ex- 
pansion of both passenger and cargo traffic 
at Portela Airport, Lisbon, have been signifi- 
cantly relaxed, according to the American 
Embassy at Lisbon, and a sharp increase in 
traffic is expected as a consequence. Some 
of the changes in which American travelers 
may be interested are permission for air 









passengers in transit through Portugal to 
remain for 4 days without a Portuguese visa; 
the option of extending this stay for an ad- 
ditional 6 days by payment of the usual 
consular fee of 75 escudos; and modification 
of the 3 percent stamp tax on tickets to pro- 
vide that it is payable only on air passage 
commencing in Portugal or with regard to 
air tickets actually purchased in Portugal. 
Customs formalities have also been con- 
siderably simplified, and taxes covering air- 
craft stops and the reexport, transfer, or 
transit of air cargo significantly reduced. 


Production of Electric 
Power Rises in Belgium 


The Belgian National Institute of Statis- 
tics estimates that the production of electric 
energy in the country in 1949 totaled 8,066,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, based on 11-month 
data. Production in 1948 amounted to 7,902,- 
881,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Gas production in 1949 and 1948, respec- 
tively, according to the Institute, amounted 
to 804,265,000 and 817,211,927 cubic meters. 
The 1949 figure is estimated on 10-month 
data. 


Dar es Salaam-Johannesburg 
Air Service Opened April 1 


A new air service between Johannesburg 
and Dar es Salaam was scheduled to begin 
on April 1, according to Officials of East 
African Airways. This service, to be run by 
Central African Airways, will provide the 
first direct air link between Dar es Salaam 
and the Rhodesias as well as a through serv- 
ice to Johannesburg, and the schedule will 
reportedly be arranged to make possible con- 
nections with BOAC and South African Air- 
ways services through Kenya to Britain and 
the Union of South Africa. 


U. S.-to-Lebanon Air Mail 


Effective April 1, 1950, service will be avail- 
able for the acceptance of articles in the 
Postal Union (regular) mails, other than let- 
ters, letter-packages, and post cards for air 
dispatch to Lebanon at the postage rate of 
52 cents for the first 2 ounces and 31 cents 
for each additional 2 ounces, according to the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of April 4, 
1950. 


Petroleum Pipe Line To Be 
Constructed in Tunisia 


The Compagnie Industrielle des Petroles de 
l'Afrique du Nord (CIPAN) has been au- 
thorized to take over and fill in a section of 
the lake of Tunis south of the port of Tunis, 
install petroleum storage and handling facili- 
ties there, and to build a pipe line connecting 
these installations with the port of La 
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San Francisco World Trade 
and Travel Fair 


The San Francisco World Trade and Travel 
Fair, jointly sponsored by the World Trade 
Association and World Trade Committee of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
will be held from May 23 through 28, 1950, 
at the Scottish Rite Auditorium, at Van Ness 
Avenue and Sutter Street. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
is inviting leading business associations, 
buyer groups, engineering associations, ex- 
port manufacturers, and travel clubs to at- 
tend the Fair and to participate in special 
forums and meetings to be held at the Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium concurrently with the 
exposition. Also, travel displays, merchan- 
dise and product exhibits from a majority of 
the countries of the world will go on display 
at this Fair. 

Additional information regarding the 
World Trade Fair may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the exhibit managers, Kriedt & Myers, 
Suite 9028, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


International Trade Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands 


It is noted that the dates of the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair to be held at Utrecht, 
Netherlands, have been changed from Sep- 
tember 26-October 5 to September 5-14, 1950. 


International Trade Fair. 
Liege, Belgium 


The Second International Trade Fair of 
Liege, Belgium, will be held from April 29 to 
May 14, 1950. The following information 
on this event was supplied to the Department 
of Commerce by the Liege Fair management. 

As one of the features of the Liege Inter- 
national Fair, Belgium plans to hold its sec- 
ond ship-building “salon.” This event will 
demonstrate the output capacity of this 
highly important element of Belgian indus- 
try and the contribution it is making to the 
recovery of Belgium and to that country’s 
commercial expansion abroad. Part of this 
show will be held on the waterway immedi- 
ately adjoining the Fair and will group sev- 
eral new-model ships. 

The rest of this exhibit, to be housed in 
the recently built Metallurgy Hall, will show 
the technical standing of the great Belgian 
shipyards for seagoing vessels, the gross sales 
of which reached 3,000,000,000 Belgian francs 
in 1948. Extensive space will also be al- 
located to show the latest marine motors, 
ships fittings, and navigating instruments. 

The significance of Belgium’s heavy in- 
dustry in the general economy of the country 
may be seen in the products to be exhibited 
at the Liege International Fair in mining, 
metallurgy, and mechanical and electrical 
engineering. The Fair will provide an op- 
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portunity for showing the complete produc- 
tion scale, from raw materials right through 
to the most highly perfected apparatus. 
Side by side with products of Belgium 
national industry, there will be a large num- 
ber of foreign exhibits provided by the fol- 
lowing countries, in order of importance: 
United States, Great Britain, France, Western 





List of Important Forthcom- 
ing International Trade 


Fairs (1950) 


International Trade Fair, Brussels, Bel- 


gium—April 29 to May 14. 
International Trade Fair, Liege, Bel- 
gium—April 29 to May 14. 


International Trade Fair, Poznan. Po- 


land—April 29 to May 14. 
International Trade Fair, Valencia. 
Spain—May 10 to 25. 
International Trade Fair, Paris, 


France—May 13 to 29. 

International Trade Fair, Prague, Czech- 
oslovakia—May 14 to 28. 

International Trade Fair, Toronto, Can 
ada—May 29 to June 9. 

International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy 
June 7 to 25. 

International Trade Fair, Lille, France 
June 10 to 25. 


International Trade Fair, Barcelona. 
Spain—June 10 to 25. 

International Trade Fair, Bordeaux. 
France—June 11 to 26. 


First United States International Trade 
Fair, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A.—Au- 
gust 7 to 20. 

International Trade Fair, Izmir, Tur 
key—August 20 to September 20. 

St. Erik’s International Trade Fair. 
Stockholm, Sweden—August 26 to 
September 10. 

International Trade Fair, Leipzig, Ger- 
many—August 27 to September 1. 

International Trade Fair, Karachi, Pak 


istan—September | to October 10. 
European Trade’ Fair, Strasbourg, 
France—September 2 to 17. 


International Trade Fair, Plovdiv, Bul- 
garia—September 3 to 17. 
International Trade Fair, Utrecht, Neth- 
erlands—September 5 to 14. 
International Trade Fair, 
September 9 to 26. 
International Trade Fair, Vienna, Aus- 
tria—September 10 to 17. 


sari, Italy 


International Trade Fair, Marseille, 
France—September 16 to October 2. 
International Trade Fair, Frankfurt, 


Germany— September 17 to 22. 
Benelux Trade Fair, Antwerp, Bel 
gium—Autumn (dates unknown). 
International Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia—September 23 to October 7 
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Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, 


Netherlands, Austria, and Norway. 

The “Palais de la Liberation” of the Liege 
Fair will be occupied almost completely by 
manufactures of electrical and electronic ap- 
paratus. Among the products to be exhibiteg 
in this section will be electrical contro] 
apparatus, anti-fire-damp devices, telephone 
installation fitments, and gadgets for naval 
construction. 

Persons going to Belgium and wishing to 
see this International Trade Fair should con. 
tact the Belgian Embassy, 2342 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., or the near- 
est Belgian commercial office 
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Rates on tariff item No. 36 applicable until 
April 30, 1950, are shown as follows: 


Duty holivares 
7 r Ne Des ore ilogram 
Preserves and preparations 
4) Hams (in any type of container or 
wrapper 0. 001 
B) Sausages nany tyt ( tainer or 
wrapper 0.00 
C) Unspecified 1.2 
I eats in containers or tins (other than 
those included in letters (B) and (B 
Organs of anima Meat paste and 
il il 
I or contair I 
han 300 1. 
2 2 or of 1 Cor 
if 30K 1OT ams 0. 001 
I Meat extr ind nceer ¢ 0. 001 
8) } 1 yu 1 rox tel] x yt Ss. a 
The resolution states that after this 1- 


month extension the special duties will be 
terminated and that it is the intention of 
the Venezuelan Government to grant no 
additional extensions 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 30, 1950, for previous announcement of 
extensions of reduced duties and of Novem- 
ber 23, 1946, and July 26, 1947, for provisions 
of the original resolution and modifications.) 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 


BRAZIL 


(See item appearing under the heading of 
Brazil, in this issue.) 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO SIGNED 
AND PROVISIONALLY EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 


of Mexico, in this issue.) 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program 


United States Intention to Undertake 
Trade-Agreement Negotiations 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements today issued formal 
notice of the intention of the United 
States to undertake negotiations with 17 
other countries for reciprocal tariff and 
other trade-barrier concessions and also 
looking toward accession of some of these 
countries to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1947. The negotiations 
are scheduled to begin at Torquay, Eng- 
land, on September 28, 1950. United 
States participation in the tariff negoti- 
ations will be under the provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended and extended. The fact that 
the United States expected to take part 
in these negotiations was announced on 
November 10, 1949, in State Department 
Press Release No. 880. 

The countries with which the United 
States expects to negotiate for mutually 
advantageous tariff and other concessions 
are: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Guatemala, Korea, Luxem- 
burg, New Zealand, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Peru, Turkey, the Union of 
South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 
Negotiations will be carried on with re- 
spect to all areas for which these coun- 
tries are authorized to conduct trade- 
agreement negotiations. 

Of the above countries, the following 
are “new” countries which desire to ac- 
cede to the General Agreement: Austria, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Guate- 
mala, Korea, Peru, and Turkey. 

The Torquay conference will constitute 
the third “round” of tariff negotiations 
carried on within the framework of the 
General Agreement. The first was held 
at Geneva in 1947 when 23 countries suc- 
cessfully concluded negotiations and be- 
came the original contracting parties to 
the agreement. The second round was 
held at Annecy, France, in 1949, when 10 
additional countries were accepted for 
accession to the agreement. 

The Republic of the Philippines has 
also accepted an invitation to participate 
in the Torquay negotiations with a view 
to its accession to the General Agree- 
ment, but so long as the trade agreement 
between the United States and the Phil- 
ippines, entered into pursuant to the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946, is in effect 
the President is not authorized to enter 
into a trade agreement with the Philip- 
pines under the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, and the United States will not, 
therefore, be negotiating with the Philip- 
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pines at Torquay. Moreover, if the Tor- 
quay negotiations should result in ac- 
cession of the Philippines to the General 
Agreement, the terms of the General 
Agreement wi'l not apply as between the 
United States and the Philippines. Pro- 
vision for withholding such application 
is made in Article XXXV of the General 
Agreement. 

The Geneva, Annecy, and “new” coun- 
tries which are expected to take part in 
the Torquay conference carried on, 
among them, in 1948, some four-fifths of 
the world’s international commerce. 
The accession of new countries to the 
General Agreement in the forthcoming 
negotiations will result in a wider ac- 
ceptance, by additional trading nations, 
of the commercial principles upon which 
the United States economic foreign pol- 
icy is based. These principles include 
reduction of unnecessary governmental 
interference with foreign trade, progres- 
sive abolition of discriminatory trade 
practices, and opportunity for multilat- 
eral expansion of foreign trade as a 
means of raising living standards 
throughout the world. 

It is the belief of the United States 
that general acceptance of these prin- 
ciples will help solve the problems in- 
volved in United States foreign-assist- 
ance programs and the “dollar gap” by 
helping foreign countries to improve 
their economies, increase their produc- 
tion, and to pay with their own goods 
and services for United States products 
which they would like to buy and which 
United States producers would like to sell 
abroad. The Torquay conference will 
thus represent another step in the ad- 
vancement of the entire economic for- 
eign program of the United States. 

The Trade Agreement Committee’s 
notice of intention to negotiate is accom- 
panied by a list of products imported into 
the United States on which United States 
tariff concessions may be considered dur- 
ing the negotiations. Simultaneously, 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion announces that public hearings will 
be held, beginning May 24, 1950, on all 
phases of the forthcoming negotiations. 
The hearings will enable interested per- 
sons to present views and information 
regarding concessions on United States 
export products which might be re- 
quested from other countries, conces- 
sions on imports into this country which 
the United States might offer in return, 
and other matters customarily included 
in trade agreements. Applications to 


appear at these hearings will be received 
by the Commitee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation until May 10, 1950, and written 
briefs and statements will be received 
until May 17, 1950. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation was established by Executive Or- 
der of the President to receive such views 
and information and to digest and trans- 
mit them to the interdepartmental trade- 
agreements organization in conformity 
with Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934. The members of the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information and 
the Committee on Trade Agreements are 
the same. They include a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission and 
representatives designated by the Secre- 
taries of State, the Treasury, Defense, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, and 
the Administrator for Economic Cooper- 
ation. The member for the Department 
of State is the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Trade Agreements and the mem- 
ber for the Tariff Commission is the 
chairman of the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information. 

In the forthcoming negotiations the 
United States will not consider offering 
a concession on any article which does 
not appear on the list made public today, 
unless such article subsequently appears 
on a supplementary list and is made the 
subject of supplementary hearings by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

No list of products on which the 
United States proposes to seek conces- 
sions from other countries is published. 
The Department of Commerce, however, 
furnishes the trade-agreements organi- 
zation with studies of the trade in and 
other facts regarding articles exported 
from the United States on which the 
United States might consider seeking 
concessions from other countries in the 
negotiations. 

Interested persons are invited to sub- 
mit to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation suggestions as to foreign 
concessions which might be sought for 
United States export products to aid the 
Trade Agreements Committee in mak- 
ing its recommendations to the Presi- 
dent on export concessions to be 
requested. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade has two major aspects. One con- 
sists of the specific tariff and other con- 
cessions made by each contracting part 
as set forth in the schedules annexed to 
the agreement. The other is the general 
provisions of the agreement relating to 
such matters as nondiscrimination in 
tariff and other trade regulations— 
quantitative import restrictions, customs 
formalities, and the like, which are 
necessary to safeguard the advantages 
gained through the specific concessions. 

In the initial stage, the negotiations 
with regard to concessions on specified 
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products are carried on bilaterally—that 
is, between pairs of countries. In the 
second stage the concessions bilaterally 
agreed upon are multilaterally consid- 
ered and, if accepted, are integrated into 
the General Agreement. Thus each con- 
cession is granted to each contracting 
party to the agreement in its own right 
and each contracting party will be en- 
titled, in its own right, to the benefits 
of all concessions granted by the other 
contracting parties. 

The normal initial life of trade agree- 
ments negotiated by the United States 
under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
has been three years, after which period 
they have been subject to termination on 
six months’ notice. Article XX XI of the 
General Agreement, in providing for an 
initial 3-year term for the agreement 
with provision for subsequent with- 
drawal on six months’ notice, is com- 
parable to that provision of the earlier 
bilateral agreements. In order to intro- 
duce greater flexibility, Article XXVIII 
and the Annecy Protocol of Terms of 
Accession provide that after January 1, 
1951 (the same date as that specified in 
Article XXXII) individual concessions 
made at Geneva or at Annecy shall be 
subject to modification or withdrawal by 
consultation and negotiation among the 
contracting parties, without withdrawal 
from the entire agreement. 

The contracting parties, meeting at 
the Fourth Session in Geneva which be- 
gan February 23, 1950, recommended 
that, during the Torquay conference, the 
participating countries consider extend- 
ing the period ending January 1, 1951, 
as specified in Article XXVIII, to the pe- 
riod ending January 1, 1954, thus firming 
up the concessions granted at Geneva 
and at Annecy by putting them on the 
same basis as regards Article XXVIII, as 
the new concessions to be negotiated at 
Torquay. This contemplated action 
would not prevent participating countries 
at Torquay from negotiating there for 
limited adjustments in their Geneva or 
Annecy schedules as well as new conces- 
sions. Nor will it prevent the use of the 
escape ciause in Article XIX of the Gen- 
eral Agreement at any time when cir- 
cumstances necessitate its use. 

The tariff concessions on specific prod- 
ucts which may be negotiated under the 
General Agreement are of various types. 
They may be reductions in specified 
rates of customs duty, or “bindings” of 
such rates—a guarantee not to increase 
them during the life of the agreement. 
Likewise, a concession may consist of the 
binding of the duty-free status of an 
article—a guarantee not to impose a 
tariff on the article if it is being admitted 
duty-free at the time the agreement is 
concluded. The contracting parties have 
adopted a rule to the effect that the bind- 
ing of a low rate of duty may be accepted 


as a concession in compensation for a 
reduction in a high rate of duty. Under 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended in 1945 the United States may 
not, in a trade agreement, increase or 
decrease a tariff rate by more than 50 
percent of the rate existing on January 1, 
1945. 


N. B.: Copies of the list of articles on 
which the United States will consider grant- 
ing tariff concessions and a United States 
Tariff Commission notice with respect to its 
publications pertinent to pending trade- 
agreement negotiations may be obtained 
from Department of Commerce Field Offices 
or the Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations With Each 
of the Following Countries: 


I. Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Luxemburg, New Zealand. the 
Netherlands, Norway, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom, which 
are contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; and 

II. Austria, the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Guatemala, Korea, Peru. and 
Turkey, which are applicants for acces- 
sion to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade; and 

III. Possible Adjustment in Preferen- 
tial Rates on Cuban Products. 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, approved June 12, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 945, ch. 474, Public Law 
307, 81st Cong.) and to paragraph 4 of Execu- 
tive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949 (14 F. R 
6105), notice is hereby given by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments of intention to conduct trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with the following coun- 
tries, including in each case areas in respect 
of which the country has authority to con- 
duct trade-agreement negotiations: Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Guatemala, Korea, Luxemburg, New Zea- 
land, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Turkey, 
the Union of South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom. It is proposed to enter into nego- 
tiations with these countries for the purpose 
of negotiating mutually advantageous tariff 
concessions. Negotiations with Austria, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Guatemala, 
Korea, Peru, and Turkey will also be for the 
purpose of their accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

There is annexed hereto a list of articles 
imported into the United States to be con- 
sidered for possible modification of duties 
and other import restrictions, imposition of 
additional import restrictions, or specific 
continuance of existing customs or excise 
treatment in proposed trade agreement nego- 
tiations with the above countries. 

In the case of each article in the list with 
respect to which the corresponding product 
of Cuba is subject to preferential treatment, 
the negotiations referred to will involve the 
elimination, reduction, or continuation of the 
preference, perhaps with an adjustment or 
specification of the rate applicable to the 
product of Cuba. 

No article will be considered in the nego- 
tiations for possible modification of duties 
or other import restrictions, imposition of ad- 
ditional import restrictions, or specific con- 
tinuance of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment unless it is included, specifically or by 
reference, in the annexed list or unless it is 





subsequently included in a supplementary 
public list. No duty or import tax imposeq 
under a paragraph or section of the Tarif 
Act or Internal Revenue Code other than the 
paragraph or section listed with respect to 
such article will be considered for a possible 
decrease, although an additional or separate 
duty on an article included in the annexeg 
list which is imposed under a paragraph 
or section other than that listed may he 
bound against increase as an assurance that 
the concession under the listed paragraph or 
section will not be nullified. 

The negotiations will also include consid. 
eration of proposals to change the date in 
Article XXVIII of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade from January 1, 1951, tog 
later date. Article XXVIII now provides that 
the concessions negotiated at Geneva in 1947 
and at Annecy in 1949 on individual products 
may be modified or withdrawn on or after 
January 1, 1951, after negotiation and consul. 
tation with other contracting parties without 
the necessity of terminating the entire 
agreement. If the date in Article XXVIII jg 
changed to a later date it would mean that 
the contracting parties would be precluded 
from the effective date of the amendment un. 
til such later date from invoking Article 
XXVIII to modify or withdraw concessions, 
The proposed change would affect all prod- 
ucts on which the United States might make 
concessions at the forthcoming tariff nego. 
tiations as well as those in Schedule xXx 
made at Geneva, Switzerland, and Annecy, 
France 

In addition to the governments listed above 
which are seeking accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines has also indicated 
its acceptance of the invitation of the con- 
tracting parties to undertake tariff negotia- 
tions for the purpose of accession. However, 
the United States will not undertake tariff 
negotiations with the Philippines at the 
forthcoming tariff negotiations in view of 
Section 508 of the Philippine Trade Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 158) which provides, in effect, 
that during the effectiveness of the agree- 
ment on trade and related matters between 
the United States and the Philippines, con- 
cluded pursuant to that Act (61 Stat. (3) 
2611; Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1588), the President shall not enter 
into a trade agreement with the Philippines 
under the Trade Agreements Act. Moreover, 
if the Philippines should accede to the Gen- 
eral Agreement, which has been entered into 
by the United States pursuant to the Trade 
Agreements Act, it is intended that the 
United States would invoke Article XXXvV of 
the General Agreement, by virtue of which 
the General Agreement would not apply as 
between the United States and the Phillp- 
pines. 

Persons interested in export items may pre- 
sent their views regarding any tariff (includ- 
ing preferential tariff) or other concessions 
that might be requested of the foreign gov- 
ernments with which negotiations are to be 
conducted. 

Views concerning general provisions of 4 
nature customarily included in trade agree- 
ments may also be presented. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as amended, and paragraph 5 of 
Executive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, in- 
formation and views as to any aspect of the 
proposals announced in this notice may be 
submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in accordance with the an- 
nouncement of this date issued by that Com- 
mittee. 

The United States Tariff Commission has 
this date issued a notice stating the location 
and availability of tariff and commodity in- 
formation pertinent to the pending negotia- 
tions announced herein, 
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By direction of the Interdepartmental 
committee on Trade Agreements this 11th 
day of April 1950. 

CaRL D. Corse, 
Chairman, 
Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements. 


Committee for Reciprocity 
Information 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations With Each 
of the Following Countries: 

I. Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Luxemburg, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands, Norway, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom, which 
are contracting parties to the General 
Acreeanent on Tariffs and Trade; and 

Il. Austria, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Guatemala, Korea, Peru, and 
Turkey. which are applicants for accession 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; and 

IL. Possible Adjustment in Preferential 
Rates on Cuban Products. 

Submission of Information to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 

Closing date for application to be heard, 
May 10, 1950. 

Closing date for submission of briefs, 
May 17, 1950. 

Public hearings open May 24, 1950. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements has issued on this day a 
notice of intention to conduct trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with the following coun- 
tries including in each case areas in respect 
of which the country has authority to con- 
duct trade-agreement negotiations: Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Guatemala, Korea, Luxemburg, New Zealand, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Turkey, the 
Union of South Africa, and the United King- 
dom. Annexed to this public notice is a list 
of articles imported into the United States 
to be considered for possible concessions in 
the negotiations 

The notice of intention to negotiate states 
that it is proposed to enter into negotiations 
with these countries for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating mutually advantageous tariff con- 
cessions. Negotiations with Austria, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Guatemala, Korea, 
Peru, and Turkey will also be for the purpose 
of their accession to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade 

The Interdepartmental . Committee on 
Trade Agreements has also announced in 
such notice that, in the case of each article 
in the list with respect to which the corre- 
sponding product of Cuba is subject to pref- 
erential treatment, the negotiations referred 
to will involve the elimination, reduction, or 
continuation of the preference, perhaps with 
an adjustment or specification of the rate 
applicable to the product of Cuba. It has 
also been announced by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements that 
consideration might be given proposals to 
change the date in Article XXVIII of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion hereby gives notice that all applications 
for oral presentation of views in regard to 
the foregoing proposals, which must indi- 
cate the product or products on which the 
individuals or groups desire to be heard, shall 
be submitted to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information not later than 12:00 noon, 
May 10, 1950, and all information and views 
in writing in regard to the foregoing pro- 
posals shall be submitted to the Committee 


April 24, 1950 


for Reciprocity Information not later than 
12:00 noon, May 17, 1950. 

Such communications shall be addressed 
to ‘The Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D.C.” Ten copies of written 
statements, either typed, printed, or dupli- 
cated shall be submitted, of which cone copy 
shall be sworn to. 

Public hearings will be held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, at 
which oral statements will be heard. The 
first hearing will be at 10:00 a. m. on May 24, 
1950, in the Hearing Room in the Tariff Com- 
mission Building, 7th and E Streets NW., 
Washington 25, D. C. Witnesses who make 
application to be heard will be advised re- 
garding the time and place of their individual 
appearances. Appearances at hearings before 
the Committee may be made only by or on 
behalf of those persons who have filed writ- 
ten statements and who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for oral 
presentation of views. Statements made at 
the public hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import 
products may present to the Committee 
their views concerning possible tariff con- 
cessions by the United States on any product, 
whether or not included in the list annexed 
to the notice of intention to negotiate. 
However, as indicated in the notice of inten- 
tion to negotiate, no tariff reduction will 
be considered on any product which is not 
included in the list annexed thereto or in a 
supplementary public list. 

Persons interested in export items may 
present their views regarding any tariff (in- 
cluding preferential tariff) or other conces- 
sions that might be requested of the foreign 
governments with which negotiations are to 
be conducted. 

Views concerning general provisions of a 
nature customarily included in trade agree- 
ments may also be presented. 

Copies of the list attached to the notice 
of intention to negotiate may be obtained 
from the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation at the address designated above and 
may be inspected at the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce. The United States 
Tariff Commission has this date issued a 
notice stating the location and availability 
of tariff and commodity information perti- 
nent to the pending negotiations announced 
herein. 

By direction of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information this 11th day of April 
1950 

LYNN R. EDMINSTER, Secretary, 

Committee for Reciprocity Information. 


U. S. Intention to Apply to 


the Contracting Parties of 
the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade for a 
Temporary Waiver in Re- 
gard to Importation of Table 
Potatoes 


The Department of State announced March 
24 that the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements has recommended that 
application be made immediately to the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, at the Fourth Session now 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, under the 
provisions of Article XXV, paragraph 5 (a), 
of the General Agreement, for a temporary 
waiver with respect to the United States tar- 
iff obligation concerning the importation into 
the United States of white or Irish potatoes, 
other than certified seed potatoes. 


Under the agreement as it now stands 
table potatoes in addition to the normal 
1,000,000-bushel tariff quota are permitted 
entry at the tariff-quota rate of 3714 cents 
(the nonquota rate is 75 cents) per 100 
pounds by the amount that the September i 
crop estimate of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is less than 359,000,000 
bushels. 

It is proposed that, under the contemplated 
change, for the crop year 1950—1951, this fig- 
ure be reduced to 335,000,000 bushels, which 
is the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture production goal, so that additional quan- 
tities above the normal tariff quota need not 
be permitted entry at the 3714-cent rate un- 
less the September 1 estimate falls below 
335,000,000 bushels. 

Any views of interested persons or groups 
with regard to this application should be sub- 
mitted immediatley to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, which is the com- 
mittee established to receive views on trade- 
agreement matters. All communications on 
this matter should be addressed to: The 
Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, Tariff Commission Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





POWER: Hub of South 
America’s Industrial 
Development 


(Continued from p. 7) 


out the country operates the small hy- 
droelectric plants, which outnumber 
those utilizing thermally operated prime 
movers. The short streams flowing 
down the Andes into the Pacific, and the 
larger rivers draining the eastern slopes 
into the Amazon Basin, supply the coun- 
try with an estimated hydroelectric 
potential of 1,300,000 horsepower (969,- 
150 kilowatts), based on ordinary mini- 
mum flow, according to the 1947 report 
of the United States Geological Survey. 

Much of Ecuador’s water-power po- 
tential is undeveloped, and estimates 
vary as to the total installed capacity, 
which is frequently said to approximate 
0.017 horsepower per capita and to con- 
stitute about 0.24 percent of the total 
for the Western Hemisphere, being “next 
to lowest” of all the countries in this 
hemisphere. According to information 
contained in several reports from the 
United States Embassy at Quito, the fol- 
lowing approximate estimate of the 
country’s total electric-power capacity 
can be given: 


Kilowatts 

Hydroelectric plants.._......---~--- 15, 570 
Diesel plants and others_-_----------- 28, 289 
TOS 5c nce il ee 
(58,792 U.S. 

horsepower) 

Production of electrical energy in 


Ecuador has increased very slowly. Re- 
liable statistics are not available; how- 
ever, based upon advice of Ecuadoran 
authorities in the industry, the follow- 
ing percentages of consumption by the 
various classes of consumers are consid- 
ered fairly accurate: 








Percent 


I a ae a as doceceemhdaaiin 36 
IRE Se eee 34 
Ee eran 12 
I EE ee a ea 18 

eh cerlaindi dua ihren cite ens ishasicsscesabebniiobdesenn 100 


All of Ecuador’s principal cities have 
electrical systems. It naturally follows 
that the regions now served by electric- 
ity are those most industrialized—that 
is, Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, and Am- 
bato. In most of the small towns, elec- 
tricity is available only a few hours 
daily. Other areas of the country are 
practically without power, and included 
in this latter category are the Provinces 
of Santiago-Zamora and Napo Pastaza 
in the eastern region where only two 
installations are located—one operated 
by a petroleum company at Shell-Mera, 
Santiago-Zamora, and the other oper- 
ated by ecclesiastical authorities in Tena, 
capital of the Province of Napo Pastaza. 
Present power requirements throughout 
the country greatly exceed the actual 
installed capacity of the power plants. 
Prospects of expansion are greatly han- 
dicapped by financial limitations. In 
Guayaquil, the manager of the power 
plant states that demand for energy has 
increased an average of 16 percent an- 
nually, mostly for residential uses. In 
Quito the need to increase the present 
capacity is urgent. 


Future Development 


Plans to meet the demand for in- 
creased power-plant capacity in Ecuador 
consist of the following three major 
projects calculated to provide 13,000 
kilowatts each: One on the Rio San 
Pedro, one on the Guayllabamba, and 
one on the western slopes. Provision 
for financing had not yet been made at 
the time this article was written. 

A plant is now under construction in 
the city of Ambato which will provide 
2,100 kilowatts. However, plans call for 
an ultimate power capacity of 10,000 
kilowatts. The hydraulic power is sup- 
plied by the Rio Verde. A 44,000-meter 
transmission line runs into the city. 


Rural Electrification 


Rural electrification is undeveloped in 
Ecuador. However, a number of the 
larger farms and industries in the interior 
districts operate internal-combustion 
generating plants, and others produce 
their required energy by wind-driven 
generators. 


Distribution System 


Prior to World War II, Germany sup- 
plied most of the power-plant equip- 
ment required by Ecuador. Today, much 
of this equipment is obsolete and badly 
in need of repair or replacement. As 
an illustration of the inadequacy of the 
country’s electrical supply, it may be 
noted that some important residential 
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sections of Quito suffer from low volt- 
age, intermittent service, and complete 
shut-downs. In the Mariscal Sucre sec- 
tion, where the voltage is supposed to be 
110, it is usually only 60. 

The majority of the distributing or- 
ganizations are semiautonomous com- 
panies belonging to the various city 
governments. There are, however, sev- 
eral large privately owned installations 
operated in connection with mills or 
mining companies. The privately owned 
plants appear to have better mainte- 
nance than those that are municipally 
owned. But in nearly all instances, dis- 
tribution is inadequate and overloaded. 
There are no supplementary mobile 
power units to alleviate this handicap 
to the country’s business and industry. 

Only one power plant is operated by 
gas. 


Petroleum Products 


Ecuador’s petroleum requirements are 
filled by one foreign-owned oil company 
located near Guayaquil and having a 
distribution service for the entire 
country. 


Paraguay 


SOUTH AMERICA’S second land-locked 
country is Paraguay, which covers an 
area of approximately 150,500 square 
miles about 1,000 miles from the coast. 
Here, too, agriculture predominates in 
the country’s economy, with mandioca, 
citrus fruits, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
bananas, and sugar comprising the prin- 
cipal products of the numerous small 
farms. Cotton represents the leading 
cash crop, and in 1947 production 
amounted to 57,250 bales, 47,000 of 
which were exported. Paraguay’s to- 
bacco exports reached about 60,000 bales 
in the same year, and yielded $1,000,000. 
About 10 percent of the world’s supply of 
yerbe mate (frequently called Para- 
guayan tea) is produced in that country. 
Over a million acres of farmland are 
said to be under cultivation throughout 
Paraguay. 

Industrially, Paraguay’s place in the 
world of trade is a minor one. How- 
ever, the country is the world’s leading 
producer of petitgrain oil, an agent 
employed as a _ base for perfume. 
Production of this product amounted to 
407 metric tons in 1946, with an ap- 
proximate value of $2,540,847. Other 
domestically manufactured items include 
soft drinks, beer, bottles, ice, matches, 
wool, cotton textiles, shoes, leather 
goods, coal, edible oils, and tobacco prod- 
ucts. Domestic production must be sup- 
plemented by imports, which come 
principally from Argentina. 


Electric Power 


Approximately one-fourth of Para- 
guay’s 1,144,731 (January 1, 1948) peo- 
ple live in areas in which electricity 





is available. Of this proportion, 80 per. 
cent are located in the capita] City, 
Asuncion, and its environs. In 1945, ap. 
proximately 16 towns in the entire 
country were electrified. 

The majority of the country’s power 
plants are thermally operated, employing 
wood as fuel. Of the estimated 5,375 
kilowatts of installed capacity, 5,000 kilo. 
watts are said to represent therma] 
plants, and only 375 kilowatts hydroelec. 
tric. The country’s largest plant is in 
Asuncion, and it, together with the 
plants in the neighboring communities, 
was nationalized by law No. 16, passeq 
by the Paraguayan Legislature on August 
13, 1948. 

On March 29, 1949, decree No. 316] 
was signed by the Provisional President 
of Paraguay, creating the National Elec. 
tricity Administration (Administracidén 
Nacional de Electricidad). It was set up 
as an independent official entity in the 
electric-light, power, and transit field, to 
operate with certain monopoly privi- 
leges, but its operations will be super- 
vised by the Ministry of Public Works 
and Communications on behalf of the 
Paraguayan Government. The A. N. D.E. 
will guide and assume _ responsibility 
for electrical research and planning on 
a national scale, and promote the domes- 
tic manufacture of electrical goods. It 
may also maintain a school for the 
training of personnel in occupations con- 
nected with the electrical industries. 

Paraguay’s hydroelectric potential is 
estimated at 2,800,000 horsepower, of 
which only 500 horsepower was utilized 
in 1947, according to the U. S. Geological 
Survey. One of the principal reasons 
for the lack of utilization of this poten- 
tial is that the sites are located on 
the eastern border of the country along 
the Parana River, far removed from the 
principal industrial and well-populated 
areas. 

Geographically the country is divided 
into two sections by the Paraguay River. 
The western and largest section is known 
as the Chaco, which comprises exten- 
sive swamps (drained by sluggish, un- 
navigable rivers) and vast stretches of 
grass and forested areas. The eastern 
section, lying between the Paraguay and 
Alto Parana Rivers, is rolling country 
with swamps in some of the low-lying 
river areas. Here also are found heavily 
wooded sections. Most of Paraguay’s 
population and towns, including the 
capital, as well as much of the economic 
development thus far undertaken are 
found in the eastern section. 

Detailed statistics of Paraguay’s elec- 
tric-power production and consumption 
are lacking, and, at best, only estimates 
can be stated. In 1938, the large power 
plant at Asuncion produced about 11,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy, 
and, on the basis of that figure, produc- 
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tion in 1947 is estimated to total 14,300,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. 

The lack of domestic coal, the unde- 
veloped state of known petroleum de- 
posits in the Chaco area and certain 
areas near the capital, the remoteness of 
available sources of hydroelectric power, 
and the dominance of agricultural pur- 
suits and stock raising have combined to 
restrict extensive manufacturing in 
Paraguay and have thereby lessened the 
expansion of the electrical industry. 


Conclusion 


DESPITE THE FAIRLY RAPID increase 
in power production in Latin America, 
the gain has not been able to keep pace 
with the increase in energy consumption. 

Power today is the hub of industrial 
development. The greater the electri- 
fication, the more can a community pro- 
duce and thus raise its standard of living. 
For South America, this is tremendously 
important 
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were 11 percent lower in 1949 than in 1948, 
or 680 tons compared with 936 in 1948, mostly 
destined for France. 

Workers are not attracted to the cultiva- 
tion of kapok because of low wages; therefore, 
exports in 1950 are not expected to in- 
crease over 1949. 


LARGE SISAL OuTPUT FORECAST, HAITI 


Haitian output of machine-decorticated 
and machine-processed sisal during 1949 
totaled 53,243,705 pounds of spinnable fiber 
and 14,627,565 pounds of flume waste, com- 
pared with 45,630,466 pounds and 11,856,682 
pounds, respectively, in 1948. The forecast 
is for 60,000,000 pounds of spinnable fiber 
and 16,000,000 pounds of flume waste in 1950. 

In all of 1949, Haiti exported 32,297,874 
kilograms of sisal fiber compared with 26,- 
477,546 kilograms during 1948. The United 
States was the principal buyer, especially 
during the fourth quarter when of a total 
of 8,808,646 kilograms exported it took 7,969,- 
708 kilograms. 


Sunn-HEmMp Exports CHANGING, INDIA 


Exports of sunn hemp from India totaled 
534,052 hundredweight in 1949 compared 
with 541,565 in 1948. Of the 1949 total, the 
United Kingdom took 131,049 hundredweight 
and the United States, 18,131, against 201,476 
and 47,685, respectively, in 1948. The United 
States took less in both years than in 1947. 


Sort-FIneR IMPORTS INTO URUGUAY 


Imports of soft fibers into Uruguay in 1949 
(With figures for 1948 in parentheses) in 
tons, were as follows: Hemp fiber and yarn, 
85 (93); flax yarn, 21 (9); jute fiber, 1,234 
(1,541); and jute yarns and cloth, 4 (31). 
Government authorities have encouraged 
trade in soft fibers with the United Kingdom 
and other European countries rather than 
with the United States because of the short- 


age of dollars. No soft-fiber shipments were 
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received from the United States during 1949 
and only a small amount of hemp fiber and 
yarn in 1948. 

Uruguay is well supplied with soft fibers, 
and with bags for grain, and does not expect 
to receive large shipments in the near future, 
according to local merchants. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Tobacco production in the Republic of the 
Philippines from the 1949-50 crop is tenta- 
tively forecast by the Bureau of the Census 
and Statistics at 53,000,000 pounds—about 10 
percent greater than that of the preceding 
crop but 30 percent less than the prewar 
average. The National Tobacco Corporation 
estimates that the crop in the Cagayan Val- 
ley (Luzon) from which the great bulk of 
tobacco exports are obtained, may yield 28,- 
700,000 to 33,100,000 pounds as against 1949 
production of only 18,740,000 pounds. Acre- 
age is reported to be almost double that in 
1949, and weather conditions have been far 
better than in other postwar years. 

The National Tobacco Corporation (the 
Government agency charged with rehabili- 
tating the industry) expects that about l,- 
500,000 pounds of Virginia tobacco will be 
produced this season; about 494,000,000 ciga- 
rettes could be made from that amount of 
tobacco. The NTC hopes to be producing 
about five times that amount by 1954, but 
even if blended with native tobacco that 
would yield only about 30 percent of the 
number of cigarettes imported in 1948. 

The output of Government-licensed to- 
bacco product factories in 1949 was about the 
same as in 1948. Cigar production was placed 
at 91,764,332 units, up about 5 percent; 
cigarette production at 1,850,347,700 units, 
down 1 percent; smoking tobacco at 434,027 
pounds, down less than 1 percent; and chew- 
ing tobacco at 303,585 pounds, down 5 
percent. 

The records of licensed production do not 
give a complete picture of the Philippine 
tobacco situation, because sizable quantities 
of clandestinely made products are sold in 
Philippine markets, and even greater quanti- 
ties are produced for home consumption. 

Before the war the average (1935-39) an- 
nual consumption of tobacco amounted to 
43,082,000 pounds of leaf, and the average 
annual domestic production was 76,548,000 
pounds. (See accompanying table.) Imports 
in these years consisted largely of cigarettes 
from the United States, and averaged about 
8,400,000 pounds per year. Exports averaged 
41,865,000 pounds in the years 1935-39. Pro- 
duction fell far short of domestic require- 
ments in 1947 and 1948, therefore imports 
were increased sharply to make.up the dif- 
ference, whereas exports fell. In 1949 do- 
mestic production was a little short of 
requirements on an Over-all basis, but pro- 
duction in 1950 is expected to exceed 
requirements. 

On a qualitative basis, however, there ex- 
ists a wide discrepancy between domestic 
production and requirements. There has 
been a pronounced shift in tobacco consump- 
tion during the postwar period—from cigars 
to cigarettes, and from native tobacco types 
to Virginia leaf. Inasmuch as domestic 
Virginia leaf production is low, foreign-made 
cigarettes have a strong hold on the market. 
Consumption of domestically produced to- 
bacco has been reduced not so much by cur- 
tailment of production as by the relatively 
lower cost and superior qualities of foreign 
tobacco brands. 


Philippines: Tobacco Output, Trade, and 


Consumption, 
1947-49 


1935-89 Average, and 


[In leaf equivalent, in thousands of pounds] 











Aver- 
Item age 1947 1948 1949! 

1935-39 
Production ? 76, 548 | 38,922 | 38,100 | 48,325 
Riperte................ 8,400 | 23, 57 28, 664 18, 971 
Cigarettes. ____ 6, 576 | 22,291 | 26, 821 17, 081 
P| 41,865 | 10,589 | 6,274 11, 254 
Leaf tobacco.____| 31,290 | 10,254 | 6,182 11, 217 

Apparent disappear- 

ances. sola chakra 43,082 | 51,907 | 60, 450 56, 041 

















' Imports are for January to October, only. 
2 Figures shown are crop-year basis. 


SouRCcE: National Tobacco Corporation. 


To meet this change in smoking tastes 
the Government is endeavoring to produce 
Virginia leaf locally on a commercial scale. 
This policy has been implemented by the 
National Tobacco Corporation, which became 
a significant buyer of domestic tobacco in 
1949 by paying prices well above those of- 
fered by the trade. In view of the restric- 
tions on the importation of tobacco and 
tobacco products, it is evident that there will 
be a ready market for domestic tobacco al- 
most regardless of price. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that although the prices of Philippine 
products may be well above those of previous 
years, they still will be much lower than for 
imported brands. 

Imports of tobacco in 1949 are estimated 
at about 22,000,000 pounds, well below 1948 
imports of 28,600,000 pounds, but almost 3 
times as great as the prewar average of the 
years 1935-39. The drop in 1949 was due to 
the substantial reduction in cigarette im- 
ports which, as in former years, constituted 
the great bulk of foreign arrivals. During 
1950 more substantial decreases will occur 
because of the drastic limitations imposed 
by the Government. 

Exports of tobacco products in 1949 were 
the highest since liberation but were sub- 
stantially less than prewar. In terms of leaf 
tobacco, shipments totaled 11,254,000 pounds 
as compared with 6,274,000 pounds in 1948 
and an annual average of 41,865,000 pounds 
in prewar (1935-37) years. As in previous 
years, the principal problem in arranging for 
exports was the European importers’ lack 
of dollar exchange. The high cost of cigars 
limited production. 

There appears to be no intention on the 
part of the Government to relax the drastic 
controls on tobacco imports. As a result, 
imports will fall in 1950, consumption of 
domestic tobacco probably will rise, and the 
quantity of tobacco exported is expected to 
drop. Prices of both domestic and imported 
products are expected to rise and an expan- 
sion of plantings is certain. Barring ex- 
tremely unfavorable weather, a substantially 
larger crop probably will be harvested in 
1951. 





Chemical production in Greece in January 
1950 followed the general trend toward de- 
creases. The index dropped to 76 from 88 
in December 1949 (1939=—100). 





The plan to establish a DDT plant in Egypt, 
partly Government-owned, has been shelved. 
The Finance Minister decided that Govern- 
ment funds could not be so invested. Pri- 
vate capital may possibly become interested 
in the project. 


4] 








THE DATA SHOWN in the following table 
are designed to answer some of the questions 
often raised as to the importance of the 
export market to United States producers. 
It covers many leading commodities of the 
export trade, although some items of lesser 


importance are included, as selection is nec- 


essarily influenced by lack of comparable 
production data. Exports of recent years 
include, besides commercial goods, food- 


stuffs and other supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the United States armed forces 





W hat Export Markets Mean to United States Producers 


and aid and relief shipments financed b 
ECA, other Government agencies, and “Dri 
vate relief’’ agencies. Shipments to our 
armed forces abroad for their own use are 
excluded from export statistics. 


United States Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation to Production, 1929, 1939, 1948 and 1949 


[Data are for calendar years unless otherwise indicated; 





export figures for 1948 and 1949 are subject to revision] 
> “\port S perce . 
Rounes Production Exports Ex} sas Dercentag of 
Commodity of es 
data te 
1929 1939 1948 1949 1929 1939 1048 1949 1920 1939 | 1948 1949 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
Meat products ; mil. of Ib A 1fi, 147 17, 534 21, 596 1, 879 424 166 f OF f 0.9! 0.3 
Lard including neutral lard : mil. of Ib 2, 461 2, 037 2, 368 2, 594 S48 277 278 Hie 1 13.6 1 11.7 
Milk, condensed, evaporated, and dried do B 2, 428 3. 037 366 4, 921 lit 8 S65 62 1.8 | 12.8 
Cattle hides_- thousand Cc 12, 941 l 57 19, 539 19, 8S 52 27 S45 1, 108 1.3 ) 1.8 : 
Calf and kip skins z do Cc 9, 431 11, 416 11, 435 10, 67¢ 630 106) 1, 066 O49 6.7 9.3 89 
Corn 3 4____ -mil. of bu A 2, 666 2, 549 2, 384 3, HS2 42 se 11 114 1.6 1.4 0.5 
Wheat 5. __ oe do A o14 920 1, 367 1, 288 141 107 174 O2 |) 15.4 | 11.6 | 35.0 9 0 
Soybeans 4_____ . thous. of bu A 7, SSO 61, GF 183, 558 | 223,006 | 1 , OT a4 23,011 |) noa 8 1.6) 193 
Soybean oil ¢ mil. of lb., crude basis A 7 41¢ | 1,806) 1 7 1} lljn.a 7 7.5) 179 
Leaf tobacco ® ‘ : -mil. of Ib.’ \ 1, 372 1, 385 2, 110 1, 9S1 isl 39 OS | 46.0 2/| 20.8] o#¢ 
Raw cotton §__- thous. of running bales 14, 297 62 1] 14, 58 8, 044 27 1, 96S 4, 745 ( oN. t 17.0 12.6 
NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
Boots and shoes ® thous | 7 9 | 435,258 | 461,673 | 454,117 1, i (One 6, 278 134 1.3 0.7 14 
Synthetic rubber_ mil. of It D $ Ov4 SS ! 1] l I 1 { 17 
Tires and tubes: 
Passenger car, truck, and bus casings thousand k 69, THE 57, 740 81,31 76, 368 796 1, 182 1, 7 08 { 22 22 
Passenger car, truck; and bus inner tubes do I 74, 043 51, 251 032 ‘ s 1, 899 S45 22 62 2. ¢ f ©. 18 
Turpentine !°__ ee pesmi thous. of ¢ B 1), 289 2, 987 142 17, ISS 1], S64 1,758 8,182 | 1 2) 14.41 7 
Textile manufactures 
Tire cord and fabric, cotton and rayon '"!_- -----thous. of lt 20), 504 260), 47 $2, 4 447,12 (ti 7, 000 6,9 2, ( 2 2 l 7.2 
Cotton cloth and duck, total !2_ _-mil. of sq. yd 168 S12 89 682 as 9 } st 14/93] os 
Duck do 224 14 z 241 f l ; l Hs R 2 6.2 
Sheetings i HY. 1. 84 2% 2 O39 74 s ) ® gf 
Printcloth - do 2 3% 4 yi 13 oUG { { & ¢ 119 
Denims de DA /2 my 9 1 | s ; 6.9 ) ‘ 6? 
Cotton tapestry, upholstery, and drapery fabrics 
thous. of sq. va 212, 1% 146, 191 14, 17¢ $8, (22 zu ( 6, G2 6,4 ’ 4.1 13 
Woolen fabrics thous. of lt 07, 674 1 4 42, §42 1nhu } ) 
Broad-woven fabrics of synthetic textiles mil. of sq. yd 213 1, 490 2, 69 2, Att 2t s s d 6.7 a9 
Hosiery "4 3 thous. of doz. pr F 118, 464 2,342 | 147,02 43, 5 1, 309 is a ' 5 ) 
oe | eee mil. of bd. ft G 6, 886 2 1s 6, OST 2 032 ” WO 2 ‘ s 4 { % 9} 
Softwood a ad (1 yy SI 21. 40s 2s 2, 14 2 02 s 40 Ps ss ( 20 
Hardwood a : G 7.07 j ” sO) { 249 ‘ ‘ 9 
Softwood plywood E a mil. of sq ! » Wi] St4 8 
Paper: 
Book paper, uncoated mil. of It I ~ xy ‘ 28 n.& 
Paperboard "7 do &. G02 x20 + (4M | 47 ' . 10 
Writing paper, including papeteries 10 2 1, 189 SIS i] 4 ‘ { 42 
Coal 
Anthracite “ thous. of tons Hi 7 SUS is } 42 tweed hi 2 ’ tt + 44 it 7 ll 
Bituminous H 1, YSU 4,8 4, OOK 13.5, OF $20 1, 59 j m4 ’ 64 
Petroleum and products 
Crude petroleum mil. of bt H 07 u) 2 s4 2 2 { 8 
Motor fuel and other light products '8 ‘ thous. of bt H 134, 39 ‘ 4 21,902 | OF ) ( Wi7 { atl 9 . s44 6.4 
Kerosene - i H 55, 4 8, 521 21,8 2, 152 4, S21 Wy v2 x! { 2.4 8 
Fuel oil, total a i H {28.219 467.69 R46, TR 4 ) { ry O7 SO mB he ® 4 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil H I 1, 746 a80), 639 » 53¢ HIS moe x 4 19 29 
Residual fuel oil H M4 | 466,141 $24, 820 1,972 », 34 S, 48 19 2 ) 
Lubricating oil js H { } (3 5, 4 15, 389 ti 2, SK 2 2 25.0 
Paraffin wax.____- thous. of H ( 74 164. 52 4, 2K ROS, 240) ) 239 ) | 278 OTH, O4t ‘ ‘ a x) 8 
Petroleum asphalt ; : - thous. of |. tor H tn 4,424 S, 428 Ont 28 ‘ 24 LD { 2.9 2 
Petroleum coke ‘ ‘ do H He $55 2, 588 20 ‘ 2 14s 1 17 14.4 
Portland cement 2 ‘ thous bbl H 70, 6At 122, 259 | 205,424 | 209, 832 SAS it 122 { ; 29 22 
Iron and steel 
Iron ore thous. of 1. ton H 6 1, 827 ¥), S22 84, 0M $ 5 H 29 
Iron and steel-mill products, total 2!_- thous. of s. tor I 15, GOS 19 65, 973 % { 634 2 52s 14 184 2 Hs 8 
Iron and steel bars. de I s { 13 ts ) ; Hy 234 { 142 * { 1s 8 
Plates and sheets do I 13, 929 4,129 > (IRS OF, 439 KRY) 71 150 f 6.4 f 2 f 
Tinplate and terneplate 2 dc I 2 078 2 Ff 2 69 mW 1s 614 m4 F 
Structural shapes, heavy-_- de I 4, 542 2, 54 1,2 3, SS { 1 s t 0.7 24 
Rails, including splice bars and tie plate bars de I wit lg 2 ®I® 2 28 % ( & mn , { - ’ 
Wrought iron and steel tubular products 23_ d I 484 (i f, 882 6.9 2 mM wf SIF 6.4 g 8 
Cast-iron pressure pipe and fittings ™* do n.a "| 030 7 ( 9 1s 28 { 
Malleable-iron castings 2 do 7 408 ) " { " 
Steel castings, including railway specialties ™ do 629 822 1, 7A 44 i { 14 tit 2.2 ' 2. § 
Steel forgings 2 do n 1, 41 1, 139 14 , 27 J ov) 4 
Cast-iron radiation % thous. of sq. ft J 66, 792 ( I5 RRS 1 on” 122 412 { | 
Nonferrous metals:2? 
Aluminum, total *8 thous. of s. to H 62 s 719 ) ‘ is ’ 7 
Primary 2 i H 14 164 62 60 gf f 
Copper, total * do H 774 20 1, 613 1,354 |) 184 10 1 10.6 2 
Primary do H 1, 370 1, On 07 mo f » ' | i1.¢ f 17.5 
Lead, total do H 13 571 539 555 |) : 79] 13.2 ; 
Primary do H 775 154 4107 12 { « “1923 ‘ { 
Zinc, primary do H 625 7 TSS %] 21 14 { f } a8 4 a2 
Machinery and vehicles: 
Electrical machinery and apparatus, total *, mil of dol K 2, 314 1, 788 4, 49 R, SF 28 ) 171 / i 
Household appli ances 
Refrigerators 7 thousand L fit 1,979 4, 76 4, 450 62 124 271 228 } f j 
Washing machines 35_.___. _ do.. M Vit 1, 382 4.317 03 29 ( { 1.¢ 1.9 
Vacuum cleaners 35__ i do N 1, 382 1, 092 68 2, BRE ) 2 on | 19 1 | 
Ranges do L 25 237 1, 600 1, 056 f 7 | f . 8 0.8 0.0 
Radio receiving sets ws oak i do 8) n.a 10, 318 16, 000 10, 500 01 1( 493 11 4.4 4.7 
Machine tools ae ec . . mil. of dol P 151 R9 OK 949 Hx) ® 71 g 113.2! 44 | 32.2 
Agricultural machinery and tractors, total 27 % do s fl 41¢ 109 141 69 R] 4:36 | 1 yO} ne 
Tractors 37 38 ax : se do 197 158 688 n.a 62 s 18 IH) ‘ - 4.4 26.9 | n.8 
Implements of cultivation 27 do_. x n. 4 n. a 228 ! 22 f 2s , ! 12.1) n& 
Harvesting machinery ” do c 11 67 252 n.a 8 & 9 re 11.9) 12.8] n@ 
Combines_- ‘ number 6, 957 $] 0, 668 10, 88 4444 11. S54 1,834 x) 0 1| 2.8 


See footnotes on facing page 
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United States Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation to Production, 1929 , 1939, 1948 and 1949—Continued 


{Data are for calendar years unless otherwise indicated; export figures for 1948 and 1949 are subject to revision] 


- | | l 
Source| Production 
Commodity | of Ss * | 
data | | 
| 1929 1939 | 1948 1949 | 1929 
NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES—continued | 
| 
achinery and vehicles—-Continued } 
ea ears thousand Q | 4,587 2, 867 3,909 | 5,109 451 
Motor trucks and coaches % , do Q 771 710 | = 1,376 1, 129 283 
Freight cars thous. of dol R 202, 783 63, 249 | 511,171 489, 674 5, 172 
Chemicals and related products | 
Benzol 4°. : thous. of gal s 127,929 | 116,716 | 184,374 | 141,293 | 33,346 
Phenol thous. of lb 8 24,200 | 68,577 | 297,338 | 2: n. 8. S. 
Cellulose acetate plastic mat rials 4 ..do 7 n. a. 20, 796 66, 292 | n. 8. 8. | 
Calcium earbide__. short tons__|...--- n.a 167, 592 | 682,934 | 2a 
Sodium carbonate, calcined (soda ash) # mil, of Ib 5, 36 5, 921 9, 746 78 
Synthetic anhydrous ammonia do : i 173 227 2. 180 2 
Chlorine oF do : 394 1,029 | 3,242 7 
Carbon black do H 566 525 | 1, 298 | 92 
Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler 4 thous. of dol 458,127 | 419,214 2,580 14, 517 
Asphalt roofing materi ils #4 thous, of sq 16, 964 52. 102 77, B82 829 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce, by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division, Office of International Trade, from basic 


1 Carcass weight equivalent 

? Data exclude buttermilk product 
for animal feed 

Exports include grain equivalent of meal in all years 

and of grits in 1948 and 1949 

4 All figures are for year ending September 30 

Ss All figures are for ending June 30. Exports 
include grain equivalent of flour made wholly from 
United States wheat 


ind milk products 


year 


Production data are for preceding calendar year and 
exports for marketing year ending in year shown, 

? Farm sales weight 

§PData are for year ended July 31; production and 
exports exclude linter 

Footwear and house slippers of leather and other 
materials except rubber Figures shown for 1948 and 


949 production are shipments by the shoe and slipper 
1949 pr i PI 
industri 

The 1989 productior 


April l; exports are fort 


data are for the year beginning 


he calendar year 











rhe fis for 1929 cover cotton tire fabric only 
1939, cotton tire cord and fabric 

Production represents unfinished cloth. Exports 
include both finished and unfinished cloth All data 
exclude specialty items, such as tire fabric tapestry, 
upholstery, ind = drape fabric pile fabries; table 
damask; blankets; towels and toweling; bedspread 
fabrics; and kr ! 

Data exclude tire fabric Production represents 
unfinished cloth; excludes pile fabrics, and upholstery 
materials in 1920. Exports include both finished and 
unfinished cloth 

‘Production data cover hosiery of lk, synthetic 
fibers, cotton, and wool. Exports exclude the small 

n of wool hosier\ 

The 1929 and 1939 data understat omewhat total 
lumber production as the censuse or those years did 
not include timber cut in small mill Exports exclude 
box shooks in all years and railroad ties in 1929. In 1989 
ind 1948 sawed tir re included total lumber export 
but are not included in exports of twood and hard- 
wood because the break-down is not available Large 
exports of railroad tie n 1948 amounting to 187,000,000 
board feet, account r the higher ratio of exports to pro 
duction for total lumber than for either softwood or 
hardwood lumber in that year. In 1949 softwoods and 
hardwoods, well as total lumber lude sawed rail 
road ties. Softwood exports in 1929, 1989, and 1948 in 
clude a small amount of treated hardwood, and in 1929 
ilso include a basket cla f “other lumber’’ export 

The export data for 1948 includes aero-grade ply- 


softwood 
tol board, 


roduction inelude 


wood of hardwood as well as of 
Data exclude bristols, br 
board, except tl it 1 


building 
bristols 


ind 


$s Some 





ind building bo not shown separately 

* Data include motor fuel, natural gasoline, blending 
gents, naphtha, solvents, and other light finished 
products 

Production data exclude road oil 











Exports include some finishing cements not included 
under production. 

Total production, 1929; production for sale, 1939; 
net shipments excluding transfers to members of the 
iron and steel industry, 1948 and 1949. The sale and net 
shipment figures understate production only slightly. 
The iron and steel-mill products total includes primary 
and secondary products by companies producing fin- 
ished rolled products except the 1929 figure which is 
production of hot-rolled products. Exports cover all 
similar products whether shipped from steel works and 
rolling mills or from other industries. Castings are ex- 
cluded from all data, exports exclude scrap. 

2 Exports include long terne sheets, if any, and in 
1949 waste-waste tinplate also. 

All data except 1929 exports exclude fittings. 
4 Total shipments (shipments for company use and 

sale) represent production, except that shipments 
for sale only represent 1929 production of malleable-iron 
castings 

Shipments for sale of commercial steel forgings repre- 
sent production 

# Shipments represent production 
* Exports exclude the small item of ores 
manufactured products 

lotal production includes primary production from 
domestic and foreign ores and secondary production 
from old scrap including imported scrap. 

2# Primary production from domestic and foreign ores 

Exports consist largely of imported copper which 
has been refined in the United States; data exelude in- 
dulated copper wire and other manufactured products. 

Refined primary production from domestic and 
foreign ores 


lotal production includes primary production, and 


lor 


, and also 


pig lead recovered from scrap, largely from old scrap; 
intimonial lead is excluded 
Primary slab zine produetion from domestic and 


foreign ores; secondary 
is relatively small 
All figures 


production from old scrap zine 


for 1948 


ind 1949 include insulated copper 


wire. Manufacturers’ sales represent production § in 
those years 

Production covers appliances of standard size only 
manufacturers’ sales represent production in 1948 and 


1049 
Estimates based on index of shipments in 1948 and 
1949 represent production in those years although they 
may somewhat understate production 
Shipments represent production in and 1949, 
* Includes both farm and nonfarm tractors; farm trac- 
tors are not available separately in export statistics 
Exports include motor vehicles shipped as parts for 
issembly abroad 
Includes motor benzene 
Includes mixed esters 
duction in 1948. 
Production in 1948 and 1949 exclude relatively small 
imounts produced by the electrolytic process 


1048 


Shipments represent pro- 


| 
| Exports as percentage of 


Exports | production 
; — | SO BHO GEIE HEES DOREG 
1939 1948 1949 | 1929 1939 | 1948 1949 
| Porn 
| } | 
| Pe 
| 165 233| 151] 98] 5.7) 60] 3.0 
152 201 | 126 | 36.7 | 21.31 14.6] 11.2 
419} 4,318] 8,352 | 26] 0.7 | 0.8] 1.7 
| } | | 
| 12,004] 1,728 1,300 | 26.1 | 10.3} 0.9 0.9 
| 2,058 | 30,058 | 22,942 /n.a.| 3.0] 10.1] 10.3 
1,168 | 8,020 7,480 |n.a.| 5.6)121] 10.0 
4,164} 16,496 | 10,273 |n.a.| 25) 24] 17 
160 414 | 161} 1.6] 27] 42] 18 
5 7 Si RST Sai asi 628 
12 | 32 24} 1.8] 1.2) 10] 0.7 
204 | 322 | 303 | 25.1 | 38.8 | 24.8 | 248 
9,143 | 31,006 | 26,260} 3.2] 22] 29] 28 
693 | 1,440] 1,202] 1.8 | 13 | 1.8 1.7 


data of the Bureau of the Census, April 1959 


43 Sales represent production; 1948 and 1949 figure® 
cover 680 establishments whose sales account for approx- 
imately 85 percent of the total value of paint and varnish 
shipments. 

‘Includes asphalt prepared roofing and 
felts. 


saturated 


Not available. 
Not shown separately. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Export figures except those covered by notes A, Q, 
and R are from the 1929 and 1939 annual volumes of 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States 
and preliminary 1948 and 1949 tabulations and reports 
of the Bureau of the Census. 

Production figures except those covered by notes A 
to T are from the Bureau of the Census. Monthly figures 
for many of the commodities appear in the Survey of 
Current Business. 

A—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Exports 
figures are based largely on data tabulated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, 

B—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

C—1929 and 1939, Tanners’ Council of 
1948 and 1949 estimated. 

D—1939, War Production Board; 1948 and 1949, Office 
of Domestic Commerce. 

E—1948 and 1949, Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 

F—1948 and 1949, National Association of Hosiery 
Manufactures. 

G—1948 and 1949, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

H—Bureau of Mines 

I—Production, 1929, production for sale, 1939; net 
shipments, 1948 and 1949; all from American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

J—Shipments, 1939, Institute of Boiler and Radiator 
Manufacturers; 1948 and 1949, Bureau of the Census. 

K—Manufacturers’ sales, 1948 and 1949; estimated by 
Office of Domestic Commerce. 

L—Manufacturers’ sales, 1948 
Merchandising.’’ 

M—Manufacturers’ sales, 1948 and 1949; 
Washer and Ironer Manufacturers’ Association. 

N—Manufacturers’ sales, 1948 and 1949; 
Cleaner Manufacturers’ Association. 

O—1948 and 1949, estimates of Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

P—1948 and 1949; estimates based on National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association index of shipments. 

Q—Manufacturers’ sales and exports; Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

R—Manufacturers’ shipments and exports; values 
estimated from data reported by American Railway Car 
Institute 

S—Tariff Commission. 

T—Shipments, 1948 
Commission 
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Goulette, according to a report from the 
American Consulate General at Tunis 
Copies of the contract (in French) are 


available on a loan basis from the Transpor- 
tation Communications Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


and 


April 24, 1950 


Railway Company in Ireland 
Profits Krom Road Services 


The Londonderry & Lough Swilly Railway 
Company of Ireland enjoys the unique posi- 
tion of being the only private railway com- 
pany in the British Isles that is earning 
profits and paying dividends (5 percent) to 
its stockholders, according to the American 
Legation at Dublin. This accomplishment 
is all the more remarkable since in the early 
1930’s the company was facing bankruptcy. 
The directors embarked on a program of de- 
veloping road passenger and freight services, 
and proceedings were begun which later re- 
sulted in the closing of most of the com- 


pany’s railway lines. The capital for the 
road service was developed out of receipts, 
and in time a fleet of 48 busses and 62 trucks 
had been purchased. With these road ve- 
hicles the company has prospered and is now 
paying dividends on the original railway 
stock. 

During 1949 the gross receipts of the L. & 
L. S. amounted £228,969 (of which £202,989 
were from road transport services), and gross 
expenditure to £218,307. On the railway the 
company lost £12,000, while on road trans- 
port it earned a profit of £22,696. 

Because of the continued losses on the op- 
eration of the remaining railway services, the 
company is planning to further curtail these 
services, even to the extent of closing the 
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railway line altogether. It is felt that the 
past history of the company and the standard 
of public service that it has provided will 
serve to persuade the Governments of North- 
ern Ireland and of the Republic of Ireland 
to permit the closing of the remaining rail- 
way lines should the L. & L. S. request that 
authority. 


Finnish Air Line Reports 
Decline in 1949 Traffic 


The planes of Aero Oy, the Government- 
controlled Finnish air line, flew 1,788,792 
kilometers and carried 61,824 passengers in 
1949 as against 1,950,000 kilometers and 67,- 
316 passengers in 1948, according to the 
American Legation at Helsinki. The com- 
pany’s equipment now consists of eight 
DC-3’s and two JU 52’s, but negotiations are 
reportedly in progress for two or three more 
planes for international service. 


Opening of Aircraft Landing 


Strip near Jimenez, Mexico 


An aircraft landing strip has recently been 
inaugurated near the city of Jimenez, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. Its location is approxi- 
mately east by south of the city and about 
14 kilometers distant. The strip runs roughly 
north and south, and is almost perpendicular 
to a road which starts at Jimenez and even- 
tually reaches the city of Camargo, passing 
through a rich agricultural region in which 
the present Governor of Chihuahua and 
President Aleman are reported to own 
ranches. The strip, which is 1,500 meters 
long and 60 meters wide, has a packed-dirt 
surface, and is said to be large enough for 
a DC-3-type airplane to land on. There are 
no airplane storage, fueling, or servicing 
facilities at the field. 


Yuvoslavia Opens Second 
Radio Station in Belgrade 


A new radio station, Radio Belgrade Num- 
ber II, was scheduled to be opened in Yugo- 
slavia late in February, according to the 
Belgrade press. The opening of a second 
Belgrade station brings the total number of 
stations in Serbia to five. The others are 
Novi Sad, Zjecar, Pristina, and Nis. Radio 
Belgrade No. II has a power of 20 kilowatts 
and broadcasts on a wave length of 236.6 
meters on a frequency of 1,268 kilocycles. 
The new station has been making experi- 
mental broadcasts for some time. 


Consolidation of Air Lines 
Makes Progress in Mexico 


In accordance with Mexico’s announced 
policy of consolidation of smaller airlines, 
Aéro Transportes, S. A. (ATSA), is absorb- 
ing Transportes Aéreos de Jalisco and 
Aerovias Latino Americanas, S. A., and thus 
becomes the largest domestic carrier in point 
of number of localities served. 


Swiss National Air Line Faces 


Grave Financial Difficulties 

The Swiss national air carrier, Swissair, 
may be facing bankruptcy, according to re- 
ports carried in the Swiss press. The load 
factor on Swissair planes has fallen from 92 
percent in 1945 to 61 percent in 1949, a de- 
cline attributed in part to increased com- 
petition from foreign air carriers and 
improved surface transportation, and in part 
to the over-extension of routes. 

The widespread currency devaluation 
which occurred in 1949 also struck a heavy 
blow at Swissair finances, for it has caused 
a revenue loss approximating 30 percent. 
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the Foreign-Trade Zones Board. 
Treasury and the Secretary of the Army. 


water sprinkler system. 


general port operations. 
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of the port. 
gation plant at the New Orleans Zone. 


wide variety of commodities under U. 


Trade Zones Act of 1934. 





New Orleans Foreign-Trade Zone: New Construction and Extension 


Approval of plans for the construction of a wharf house extension at the New Orleans 
Foreign-Trade Zone, and for the revision of the Zone’s boundary, was announced April 4 
by Assistant Secretary of Commerce Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. 

Mr. Blaisdell acted for Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, who is Chairman of 
Other members of the Board are the Secretary of the 


The new construction at the New Orleans Foreign-Trade Zone will consist of a one- 
story steel frame building, with corrugated steel siding, and equipped with an automatic 
The new building, costing approximately $250,000, will add 
more than 41,000 square feet to the present covered area of the Zone. 

Revision of the present Zone boundary is expected to permit greater efficiency in 


Application for approval of the new construction and for permission to revise the 
Zone boundary was submitted by the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 
the grantee of Foreign-Trade Zone No. 2, through E. H. Lockenberg, general manager 
Last year the Foreign-Trade Zones Board approved the construction of a vacuum fumi- 
During the first 6 months of the plant’s operation a 
S. quarantine restrictions were imported for the 
first time into the Gulf area via the New Orleans Foreign-Trade Zone. 

Establishment of foreign-trade zones in this country is authorized by the Celler Foreign- 
In addition to the facility at New Orleans, zones are also 
located at the ports of New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle. 
zone, the first to be located at an inland site, will begin operations at the San Antonio, 
Tex., Municipal Airport during August of this year. 


A sixth 








Although Swissair is expected to remain in 
business as an international air carrier, some 
retrenchment is expected, and it seems prob- 
able that service on some routes will be dis- 
continued and some equipment sold. 
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59. Union of South Africa—Ben Wilder, 
representing Herzberg Mullne Automatic 
Products Limited (importer, manufacturer), 
19 Woodlands Road, Woodstock, Cape, is in- 
terested in the manufacture of suitcases, 
cardboard bozes, cartons, corrugated con- 
tainers, in printing, and in all machinery 
for production of the foregoing commodities. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of April, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Anglo-African Shipping 
Co., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and Rochester (N. Y.). 


Correction 


In Item No. 67 of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 10, 1950, the address of Hewitt, 
Lugg & Co., England, was inadvertently omit- 
ted. This firm is located at 4 St. Mary Axe, 
London, E. C. 3, England 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Hong Kong. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
ers—Hong Kong. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
ers—Norway. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers 
France. 

Beverage Manufacturers 


Importers and Deal- 


Importers and Deal- 


United Kingdom. 





Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Denmark 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—India 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 

Confectionery Importers, 
Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Spain including 
Canary Islands. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Finland 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Exporters and 
Processors—Argentina 

Hair and Bristles Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Brazil. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers and Ex- 
porters—Greece 

Hospitals—Nicaragua 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Iraq. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Iraq. 

Leather and Shoe-Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Turkey. 

Meat Packing, 
Guatemala. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparations Manu- 
facturers—-Pakistan 

Metal and Scrap-Metal 
Dealers—Israel. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Brazil 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Mexico. 


-Pakistan. 
Dealers, and 


Sausage, and Casings— 


Importers and 


Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Belgium. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Mexico 


Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Finland 

Radio and Radio-Equipment 
and Dealers—Greece. 

Railroads—Surinam 

Railways—Ceylon 

Railways—Luxembourg 

Railways—Portugal 

Rice Mills—Guatemala. 

Schools and Colleges—Surinam. 

Soap Manufacturers—Philippines 

Spice Exporters—Turkey. 

Tanneries—Uruguay. 

Textile Industry—Paraguay 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Pakistan. 


Importers 
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